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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF DEFECTIVE 
NEGATIVES.* 
BY J. VON NORATH. 
()* all the photographic manipulations, the most important one 
~ is to obtain a satisfactory or perfect negative, consequently 
it becomes a matter of more or less difficulty. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that almost all photogra- 
phers are more or less concerned in everything that tends to im- 
prove or simplify this important process. How this matter is 
appreciated by the scientist and manufacturer may be judged 
from the continual seeking after new and improved developing 
agents, the promulgation of formulz, and the advertisements of 
new varieties of dry plates and films. 


Notwithstanding that so much has been already accomplished 
in this department, and is known and understood, it still re- 
mains a fact that many of the simple methods by which a defec- 
tive or inharmonious negative can be improved and made availa- 
ble, are not used to the extent they should be, on account of not 
being sufficiently known. 


Now and then recourse is taken by the every-day worker to 
improve a negative by intensification, whether the proper thing 
to do or not, while others again look to the retoucher, no matter 
how good or incompetent he may be, to harmonize the existing 
defects. 


Translated and amplified by J. F. Sachse from the Deutsche Photographen-Zeitung. 
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Now as no one remedy will answer for every defect, it is » 
posed here to exemplify and explain, separately and in a pr 
tical manner, the various known processes for the improvem 
of a defective or unsatisfactory negative. 

The most frequent defect in a negative consists of a veil or | 
This is usually caused by the use of too highly sensitive plat 
together with extra light strong objectives, but it may also r: 
from many other causes. 

The above defect is divided into two classes, viz.: plain fog and 
colored fog. 

Both varieties can be entirely removed, provided the p: 
methods are employed, which are different according to the 
of fog. 

An ordinary fog, which certain makes of plates seem to 
subject to, may be removed expeditiously and with certainty by 
the application of any slow-acting reducing medium, one of the 
best of which is the simple acid-fixing bath. 

Sulphuric acid - : - 1 drachm. 
Hyposulphite of sodium - - 16 ounces. 
Sulphite of sodium - - 2 ounces. 
Chrome alum - - y% 
Warm water - - 64 ounces. 


Dissolve the hyposulphite in 48 ounces of water, the sulphite ot 
soda in 6 ounces of water, mix the sulphuric acid with two ounces 
of water, and pour slowly into the sulphite sodium solution, and 
add to the hyposulphite, then dissolve the chrome alum in 8 
ounces of water and add to the bulk of the solution, and the bath 
is ready. 

Immerse the fogged negative in this bath, and allow it to act 
until the requisite clearness in the shadows is reached. 

Of the numerous existing formule for the reduction of nega- 
tives, none offers the advantages for clearing fog and gives the 
results equal to what is known as Belitski’s permanent green 
reducer ; this is made as follows: 


Water - - 7 ounces. 
rq 


Potassium ferric oxalate 4 drachms 
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When this is dissolved add 
Crystallized neutral sulphite ofsodium 2 drachms. 
Oxalic acid - - - 40 grains. 
Hyposulphite of soda - 11% ounces. 

This even-acting reducer must be kept in corked bottles in the 
dark, as under the influence of light the ferric salt is reduced to 
ferrous. This solution may be used repeatedly, as, if care is 
taken, it keeps a long time. 

Green, yellow or red fog, however, are not to be removed by 
reduction, as they are caused by a peculiar condition of the 
reduced silver. Itis, therefore, recommended to change the latter 
once again into a silver bromide, and then by suitable develop- 
ment obtain the desired grey-black argentic reduction, with 
corresponding clearness in the shadows. The procedure to 
obtain these results is a simple one, and the results are sure in 
almost every instance. 

When we say a/most it must be taken into consideration that 
any discoloration arising from the oxidation of the developing 
agent will not yield to the above method, but must be treated by 
a method of its own. 

To overcome the first defects, viz., green, yellow or red fog, 
itis suggested to first place the dry negative in water for about 
ten minutes, so as to thoroughly soften the film, then place in a 
solution of 

Water - - : - - 314 ounces 


/- 


Bromide of soda - - - 75 grains 
Bromine - - - - . 45 grains 


This mixture is to be thoroughly mixed by shaking in a well- 
corked bottle. Place the negative in a tray, and then pour the 


solution over it; this must be done in the open air, as strong, 
noxious fumes are generated. 


In this bath the negative bleaches out completely, and appears 
on the reverse as a positive. It is then to be well washed, after 
which it is to be re-developed with a fresh solution of any devel- 
ing formula. This can be done by daylight. According to the 
German writer, hydrochinone gives the best result for the final 
operation. The development is to be continued until the plate 
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appears black, and by transmitted light appears grey-| 
Reddish or brown tones are transitory only, and are not t 
taken into account as they disappear with continued developn 


The time of development is of no moment, as it has no « 
mental effect whatever, the only aim being to obtain the des 
grey-black tone with the requsite clearness in the shadows. 

When the re-development is complete the negative should | 


washed for about two hours. 


It is to be noted that some b: 


of plates show a tendency, after being put through this treatment. 
to frill, or even peel off the glass; this is to be overcome by | 
ing the negative in an alum bath for two minutes prior t 
final washing. More certain results are however to be obtained 


by the use of a weak solution of chrome alum. 


Ordinary yellow fog yields easily to treatment with a 
=. g 3 


sinamin solution which has less objectionable features tha: 


above: 
Thiosinamin - - 
Citric acid - - 
Water - - - 
The negative is merely placed 
result is permanent. 


in 


the above 


5 drachms 
2Y, “6 
I quart. 


until cleared: th 


When the yellow discoloration is the result of oxydatior 
the developing agent the best procedure is that indicated by 


Dr. Leisegang. If resulting from the use of paramidophen 


immerse and bleach in a solution of oxalic acid, then expose the 
plate for two hours to bright sunlight without any previ 


washing. 


t “sty 


Pyro stains may be easily removed with a solution of citrate 
of tin (cetronen saurem Zinn) less thoroughly with a soluti 


sulphite of sodium. 


Amidol fog can only be partially removed by the use of eit 


of the two above solutions. 


As the stannic salts are apt to act upon the gelatine film, it is 
best under all circumstances to avoid their use, and take recourse 


to other methods, even, if not quite so effective. such as pla 
a blue glass in front of the negative in the printing frame, as ¢! 
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resulting green light will give better prints than can be obtained 
by printing merely through the yellow film, 

\Ve now come to another class of defect, such as a negative 
where, while there is no lack of detail, yet the high lights are too 
dense. Many are the suggestions that have been made to over- 
come this difficulty, the following have been tried and found 
practical : 

The well washed negative is to be treated either with the above 
bromizing solution, or one of 

Hydrochloric Acid - - - - 8 drops. 
Bi-chromate of Potash - - - 30 grains. 


Alum - - - - - - 15 grains. 
Water - - - - - - I ounce. 


With this solution a silver chloride is formed, which is not so 
apt to give sure results. As a substitute for the bromizing so- 
lution previously given, the following formula has been suggested, 
as it does not evolve any noxious fumes : 

Bromide of Potassium - : - 1 drachm. 
Bi-chromate of Potash - - - 30 grains. 
Water - - - - - - 6 ounces. 

The thoroughly bleached negative is to be slightly washed and 

then re-developed with a good Hydrochinone developer. 


A. Hydrochinone - - - - 1 drachm. 
Sulphite of Sodium - - - 4 drachms. 
Acetic Acid - - - - 1% drachms. 
Water : - - - 5 ounces. 


B. Carbonate of Potassium = - - 2 drachms. 
Water - - - - - 2% ounces. 

For use two parts of A to one part of B 

The development is to be carried on only until the details in 
the shadows and half-tones are well brought out, while the high 
lights still appear light on the glass side, but by transmitted light 
show a harmonious density. 

The negative is then to be washed for a short time and fixed 
in an ordinary fixing bath. By this method, either a soft or 
plucky negative can be obtained. 

Another method recommended for harmonizing under-exposed 
and hard negatives, and which has given good results, is one 
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based upon the special properties of stained gelatine. The nec- 
ative after being dried is placed in a weak aqueous solution 
some blue-green pigment. The gelatine absorbs the color in ¢: 
same proportion as the silver has been reduced inthe film. C 
seqnently there is no absorption whatever in the highest li 

as most all the silver there is reduced, while in the clear shad: 
where there has been little or no reduction, the color is abso: 
and the shadows are then lightened up and the contrasts lesse 

in the prints. 

This process with a slight modification can be made avai 
for the improvement of weak or thin negatives, viz. : 

Water - - - . - - 8 ounces. 
Bichromate of Potassium - - 2 drachms 

The negative is placed in this solution for four or five minutes 
and is then taken out and dried (inthe dark). When thoroughly 
dry, it is placed film side down on a piece of black cloth or paper 
and exposed to the daylight from 10 to 15 minutes according t 
circumstances. 

Here the transparent places or shadows are influenced in such 
manner that the gelatine becomes insoluble, while the half-toncs 
become so only in proportion to their density, and the hich 
lights are not acted upon. The negative is now to be well wash 
and placed in a solution of India ink and water. Such parts as 
are not affected, z.¢., where there was a somewhat heavy deposit 
of silver, absorb the inky solution, while the partly-illuminated 
tones absorb the tint proportionally, the deep shadows remaining 


~ 


1 


as they were. When dry the pigment remains in the film as ab- 
sorbed, and the intensification is a graduated one. 

A general intensification of a negative can be accomplished by 
various methods. The mercurial intensifier, however, remains the 
most practical one for general purposes. 

In cases where intensification is desirable, that will admit the 
smallest quantity of actinic rays, and where no penciling is con- 
templated, subjects as landscapes, architecture or interiors, 
uraniumintensifier has proved of greatest service. The advantages 
are that any existing fog in the negative is not aggravated, and 
then that it offers the possibility of reducing or of entirel) 
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moving the intensification at will. The solution is made as 
follows : 
A. Water - 3% ounces 
Uranium nitrate 15 grains 
B. Water - - 314 ounces 
Red prussiate of potash 15 grains 
C. Glacial acetic acid. 
For use, take A, 2 ounces; B, 2 ounces; C, 3 drachms. 

As soon as the turbid mixture becomes clear, the dampened 
plate, which must have been well washed, is placed in the tray 
until the negative assumes an intense red-brown tone. It is then 
to be washed, only until the water ceases to run off in streaks. 
Prolonged washing reduces the intensification. 

Partial intensification or reduction of a negative in many cases 
is practical, and an operation to be recommended. It is one 
which apparently is practiced by but few operators. The process 
is so easy and requires so little preparation that it can be charac- 
terized as a chemical retouché. 

The plate to be operated upon must first be moistened, not 
saturated, with water; it must then be placed in a horizontal 
position on two carriers,—dry plate boxes will answer,—so that it 
will rest about three inches above the table, on which, beneath 
the plate, a piece of white card-board or a mirror is placed, so 
that the action of the solution may be observed, and the effect 
checked as soon as the desired point has been reached. 

A basin and glass of clean water should be within reach, 
together with some camel-hair brushes, and the solutions in small 
wide-mouthed bottles. The latter should contain the usual bi- 
chloride solution for intensification, and several others with solu- 
tions of red prussiate of potash of various strengths, varying from 
1:15 toa concentrated one; also one of hyposulphite of soda, 


1:15. 


When single portions are to be reduced, take a pencil, dip it 
in the weakest solution, and gocarefully over the dense spot, at 
the same time take another pencil, dip it in the clear water, and 
go over the contour or edges of the place to be reduced, the pro- 
cess obviates sharp edges. If the weak solution does not act 
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energetically enough, try the next stronger, and so on, observin 
the same conditions. 

As soon as the desired effect is reached, quickly place the 
negative in the dish of water. To overcome any sharply-defined 
contours, the water brush must be nsed. Should, however, shar; 
lines appear, they can be easily blended with a fine pencil, usin. 
a strong solution. To prevent the spreading of the reducing 
solution, the plate should be partly dry. 

To intensify local portions of a negative, it is only necessary 
to apply to the spot the bi-chloride solution with a fine brush or 
pencil until the bleaching process has proceeded far enough 
The plate is then laid in water for a short time, after which it is 
held over a bottle of strong ammonia, the fumes of which soon 
blacken the spot. Where larger surfaces are involved, a solution 
of sulphite of sodium may be used. 

Where large surfaces are to be reduced, the potassium-ferric- 
oxalate reducer can be applied and blended with a brush and 
water. 

Other methods for reduction can also be applied, as the 
shorter processes here given are subject to modification. 


There is a word of caution, however, that is not to be forgotten, 
—-that all chemicals enumerated in these formulz are poisonous, 
and too great care cannot be taken in their use. 

In conclusion, we will now treat of a condition that sometimes 


happens toan otherwise perfect negative, namely, the breaking of 
the glass. 


Broken negatives are easily restored, provided the film is 
intact. All that is necessary is to lay the broken negative, film 
side down, on a sheet of glass and warm it, then pour some 
Canada balsam on the broken negative so that some of that 
medium will flow into the cracks. Have another sheet of glass 
warm and in readiness, of exact size of the broken one, flow this 
with balsam and quickly place it on top of the broken negative, 
and press well down, so that any excess will ooze out at the sides ; 
now lift from the bottom support and set away to dry. If care- 
fully done, the negative will be as good as ever. 
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THE CHANGES THAT PLATINUM PRINTS ARE 
LIABLE TO* 


By CuapMANn Jongs, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


N January, 1887 (Phot. News xxxi, 39), 1 made a few experi- 

ments in connection with the alleged fading of platinum 
prints, and stated that as ordinarily prepared they were darkened 
and yellowed by exposure to sulphuretted hydrogen, and that 
though the original appearance of the print could not be restored 
by hydrochloric acid, chlorine water was effective for this purpose 
without injury to the colour or depth of the image. I mention 
this early reference to the matter because since that time the use 
chlorine water has been recommended more than once as if its 
use for this purpose were a new idea, and it might have been 
thought that I was following up the suggestions of others. 

My attention was again forcibly directed to this subject in 
November last by the kindness of Mr. Ralph Robinson, who 
sent me an exceedingly fine example of the apparent fading of a 
platinum print. A few weeks after this in an article in Photo- 
graphy (vi, 818), I asked that anyone who had platinum prints 
that had apparently faded or were otherwise changed in appear- 
ance, would, if possible, favour me with them for experimental 
purposes, but to this appeal I received no reply. I conclude 
therefore that changed platinum prints are comparatively rare, 
and this agrees with my own experience and that of many others. 

The questions that naturally need answering in this matter 
are—What is it that changes? How does it change? Can the 
original colour be restored? and, Is the real permanency of the 
print involved? I think I can answer these questions satisfac- 
torily, and show that the platinum image is not affected, and that 
the original colour can be restored without injury to the photo- 
graph. 


Mr. Robinson’s print was produced by the usual procedure on 
the ordinary hot bath paper nine or ten years ago. To all 
appearance the image itself has changed to a yellowish brown, 
and on unmounting a part it is clear that the paper of the print 


* Read before the Royal Photographic Society. 
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is discoloured right through. But the effect is not a mere 
staining of the paper,—the image itself is. brown, while it wa 
black. The print was mounted on a very common board, which 
has darkened considerably where not covered with the print, an 
the colour of the mount is so similar to that of the print that o1 
might suspect the change in both to be due to a similar sourc 
and I believe that this is so to a large extent. 

The print was easily unmounted by soaking in cold water. It 
was obviously necessary to use smwad/ pieces for the various test 
but in every case the examination for each constituent was don 
more than once and generally by different methods. The print 
contains iron and gave evidence of the presence of very little 
sulphur—in combination. of course. The mount appeared t 
contain more iron than the print; it certainly contained more 
sulphur, and some of this sulphur was in a form that allowed of 
its volatilization by boiling with hydrochloric acid. An aqueous 
extract of the mount decolourised potassium permanganate and 
iodide of starch solutions, with hydrochloric acid it appeared to 
go slightly turbid on standing, it became slightly turbid with 
mercurous nitrate, and with silver nitrate it soon became brow: 
These reactions point to the presence of sulphur compound: 
other than sulphates. Silver was tested for but not found. 

These results indicate that the change of colour is probably 
due at least partly to iron compounds. I found that potassium 
acid oxalate in saturated solution had little effect even when the 
print was soaked in it for one hour. Hydrochloric acid was 
better, but was not effectual even when persevered with, and 
chlorine was perhaps a little better still, but even it did not fully 
restore the print. A mixture of dilute hydrochloric acid and 
chlorine water was quite successful; in a few minutes it entirely 
got rid of the brownish tint and gave a pure black image. The 
mount was partly bleached by hydrochloric acid, but chlorin 
water coloured it to a reddish tint. 

Thus it appears that the change in the print is due at least 
partly to the iron it contains having been acted on by sulphu 
compounds, probably sulphuretted hydrogen, evolved from thi 
common mounting board used. I find that platinum prints are 
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darkened by sulphuretted hydrogen, and that hydrochloric acid 
has only a little effect upon the darkened print, while a mixture 
of acid and chlorine restores the original colour. I made several 
experiments to see whether chlorine might be safely used for 
this purpose without the risk of losing anything from the detail 
or strength of the high lights. An old print showed no sign of 
being affected. A recent print was soaked for one hour, while 
ten minutes is more than sufficient to restore any print I have 
experimented with, but without the slightest apparent effect. A 
sepia print after one hour’s treatment showed evidence in one 
part of being slightly affected but only in one small part, and so 
slightly that one could not say positively that there was any 
change at all Other prints were treated for three hours without 
obvious change. 

I would recommend for the restoring of discoloured or appar- 
ently faded platinum prints, to soak them in hydrochloric acid 
mixed with about ten times its bulk of water, or more, and to 
which has been added a few drops of sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tion, enough to give a distinct odour of chlorine and in daylight 
to show the colour of chlorine in the liquid. After five or ten 
minutes the print should be well washed and dried as usual. 

We have often been told that if platinum prints change or 
discolour it is because they have not been thoroughly washed 
and that iron has been allowed to remain in them. Now it is 
common knowledge that iron stains are difficult to remove from 
paper or linen, and I find that it is practically impossible to get 
rid of the iron from platinum prints. After washed an unexposed 
piece of platinum paper for four hours in dilute hydrochloric acid 
(1-60), that is one hour after it ceased to be possible to detect 
the removal of iron from it, and finally washing it for one hour 
in distilled water, the paper still contained iron ; it was browned 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and after browning was bleached by 
hydrochloric acid and chlorine but not by acid alone. A piece 
of paper coated with ferric oxalate only, after washing in dilute 
hydrochloric acid for four or five hours and then for one hour in 
distilled water, was found to contain iron. Nor does the chlorine 
treatment confer immunity from change by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
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for prints that have been browned by it and then bleached and 
washed are apparently as readily affected by it again as at first. 
Thus iron remains after prolonged washing in unexposed paper, 
and as might be expected there is rather more where the iron 
salt has been reduced by exposure. In three different prints | 
took equal areas of the dark shadows and of the lighter parts 
and found more iron in the darker parts than in the lighter. 
The amounts of iron were small, but in order to make sure of 
this difference, I asked a person who knew nothing of the work 
to inspect each pair of reactions, and he confirmed my own 
observations. The iron being to a certain extent proportional to 
the depth of colour of the image would appear to account for, or 
at least to partly account for, the browning by sulphuretted 
hydrogen being more marked in the deeper shadows than in the 
lights, and the appearance of a change throughout the image. 

Having found that iron is always present in platinum prints, I 
sought further proof that it is competent to produce the effects | 
have ascribed to it by treating paper coated with the iron salt 
alone. For this purpose I used some kindly furnished me by 
Mr. E. J. Humphrey of the Platinotype Company, and also some 
prepared by myself. In both cases after prolonged washing with 
acid iron remained, and the coloration by sulphuretted hydrogen 
was produced on the coated side of the paper as before. But if 
paper is coated with potassium platinous chioride alone, dried 
and washed, platinum compounds remain apparently fixed in the 
paper, and will brown with sulphuretted hydrogen, and may be 
bleached again with chlorine though not with hydrochloric acid. 
Platinum compounds may therefore occasionally have something 
to do with the changes produced. 

In a certain sense it would be true to say that the image of a 
platinum print consists of metallic platinum and some iron com- 
pounds, but as the amount of iron is so small in properly-prepared 
prints, I think this statement, without qualification, would be 
deceptive. Still the iron is there and can be proved in many ways. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


CCIDENTS are of very frequent occurrence in a photo- 
grapher’s life. The ones that happen among his glass-ware 
and porcelain dishes in the dark room, and those that cause good 
negatives to crack in his fingers, and films to slide off their sup- 
port and promptly slip down the waste pipe—he considers as being 
more or less in the day’s work. Accidents to apparatus are less 
common, and therefore more annoying; but while such as happen 
in the studio can be more or less easily remedied, those that 
occur when the operator is far away from his workshop are more 
than annoying. They do not simply delay progress a short time, 
but sometimes prevent any satisfactory work from being done 
at all, in perhaps a district which has only been reached 
after a long and expensive journey. It does not need a catastro- 
phe to produce sucha result :—a split tripod leg, a loose screw in 
a focusing rack, a worn or torn piece of velvet in a rebate, or a 
pin-hole in the bellows, is all that is necessary to produce the 
most exasperating consequences. 

The holiday season is fast approaching, and before long a large 
proportion of the readers of this article will no doubt be search- 
ing for pictures and “bits ” in places far distant from their present 
abodes. We have even less doubt that several of them will meet 
with the identical mishaps to which we have referred above. 

The first precaution to be adopted is that of prevention. 
This involves the compiete overhauling of every piece of appara- 
tus that will be taken away: leaks must be searched for, and if 
found, mended ; dead-black must be applied to wood work where 
rubbed off; all screws looked at and tightened if necessary, or 
replaced by new ones; velvet linings in rebates at back of 
camera, or in dark slides, repaired or replaced if worn ; diaphragms 
should be blacked if they have become bright—those of the iris 
form being especially looked after; lenses cleaned and the black- 
ing inside the mounts touched up; shutters should be tried to see 
if they work properly, and taken to pieces and cleaned if they 
do not; focussing screens must be cleaned and oiled, and pencil 
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marks, showing centres, redrawn over the old lines ; finders, tripods, 
and even the camera case and straps must all be thoroughly ove: 
hauled and examined. 

The next precaution to be adopted is to put together a fey 
tools, etc., to take away, so as to have the means of effecting ; 
cure in the case of a mishap. 

We mentioned before a split tripod leg as a possible accident 
The best temporary cure for this isto bind it up with copper wir 
supplemented with one or two screws in bad cases. This mean 
that we must take a pair of pliers, some wire, some screws, a 
screwdriver and a brad-awl; an American tool pad will provid 
the most useful forms of these latter tools, and will also includ 
several others that may come in handy. Then there is the po: 
sibility of having to repair a piece of velvet lining somewhere or 
other; a few strips of velvet and a small bottle of cement wil 
meet this emergency, and the same articles can be used for patch 
ing up holes in the camera bellows. Black sticking plaster is 
also a very easily applied remedy for the latter defects. 

A very small file is sometimes almost indispensable ; a bra 
rack may receive an accidental knock, which turns over the edge 
of one of the teeth and prevents the pinion from passing 
along; or, which is much worse, a screw which is intended to 
hold the rack down, becomes loose, works out a little way, and 
forms an absolute barrier to the pinion. We have known this to 
happen with a large and very heavy camera. The screw allowed 
the camera to be racked out to its fullest extension, and then ros 
up and completely barred the way for returning. Thescrew was 
in such a position that it could not be reached with any form of 
turnscrew, even if any one had had such a thing—pocket-knives 
were tried, considerably damaged, and then rejected as useless. 
There was only one file that could have been of any service, and 
that was a small, thin file; with this the head of the screw could 
have been filed down to the notches of the rack, but of course 
there was not such athing to be had. Asa last resource force 
was tried, but the camera, rack and screw combined were too much 
for anybody, so, having exhausted all our resources, we comforted 
the owner of the camera as best we could and left him. Sin 
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that day there has always been a small file in our luggage when 
on a photographic tour, and when we go any distance with a 
heavy camera with brass racks, that file will go too. 

Shutters have a knack sometimes of going altogether wrong 
if exposed much to sea air; the more delicate moving parts be- 


come clogged with salt, the speed slows down very considerably, 
and occasionally the moving plate or blind will stop half-way in 
the middle of the exposure. We have known many instances of 
this, and the only effectual remedy is to take the shutter to pieces, 
clean it and put it together again. This is not easy, excepting 


when we are prowided with a very small screwdriver and a pair of 
forceps to replace the smaller parts in their proper positions ; and 
unless the mechanism of the shutter is well understood, such a 
task should not be attempted. We think, however, that pho- 
tographers should make it a rule to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the construction of any appliance they may use; if more 
did so there would not be so many complaints about apparatus, 
which, in many cases, only becomes defective through improper 
use and lack of reasonable care, and not by reason of the bad 
workmanship of the maker. 

The few tools we have mentioned above will in all probability 
be sufficient to meet any contingencies. They will occupy very 
little room in the luggage, and there will be ample compensation 
for the slight extra trouble involved in packing if anything occurs 
which renders it necessary to move them. On the other hand, 
if no accidents happen, and the tools are therefore not wanted, 
there is no reason why the photographer should grumble at his 
good fortune —Photo Notes. 


You are not responsible for consequences or results. Do right, 
and leave the consequences with him who is truth, and loves and 
guards hisown. If we do evil that good may come, we take the mat- 
ter out of his hands into our own. There isan uprightness of speech 
as well as of action that we should strive to attain. Love the truth, 
follow the truth, and practice truth in word, thought, and deed.— 
John B. Gough. 
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THE DAWN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
EARLY DAGUERREOTYPE DAYS,.— IX. 
BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 


(Continued from page 266.) 


NE or more of these new cameras, of different sizes, and fitt 
up with the Petzval lens, were forthwith sent to Philadelphia, 
and it was one of these instruments which we pictured ina former 


chapter, and which is here again reproduced for the benefit of 


such as have no access to our previous numbers. 

This novel apparatus was designed exclusively for portraiture. [t \ 
made entirely of brass, so that variation of climate had no effect u 
it: it was portable and occupied but little space. It became kn: 
as the ‘‘ German” or ‘‘ Voigtlander’? Camera. The brass foot (A) 

is placed upon a table or 
other firm support,and t 

pillar (B) screwed into it. 
The body uf the camera 
(CC) is laid in the double 
forked bearing (DD). 
The instrument is now 





properly adjusted by 
means of the set screws 
(eee) in the brass foot, or 
it may be raised, lowered, 
or moved from one side 
to the other by the tele- 
scope stand, and when 
correct fixed by the 
screw (4). The portrait 
to be delineated is viewed 
either through the small lens (g), or with the naked eye on the ground 
glass plate (H), the focus being adjusted by the screw (1). 

When the portrait to be taken was delineated on the ground glass 
to the satisfaction of the operator, the brass cap (C) was placed over 
the lens, and the entire body taken into the dark room, taking care 
not to disturb the position of thestand. The body was then detach 
at the part (H), and the prepared plate, inclosed in the brass fran 
(K), introduced into its place. The whole was then again placed 
position on the pedestal before the sitter ; the brass cap (L) was 
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removed, by which the plate was exposed to the full influence of the 
light, after which the cap was again replaced. 

The optical parts of these instruments are thus described by 
an American optician, shortly after they were placed on sale in 
this country: “The small size consists of two separate achromatic 
lenses; the first, or external one, has a free aperture of 1 14 inches; 
the second, or internal, 154 inches; and both have the same 
focus, viz., §34 inches. 

“ The larger size differs from the smaller. The inner lens is an 
achromatic 34 inches diameter, its focal length being 30 inches. 
The outer lens is ‘a meniscus,—that is, bounded by a concave 
and convex spherical surface 
which meet—having a focal 
length of 18 inches. 

“For a very distant view, the 
aperture in front is contracted by 
a diaphragm to ¥% of an inch. 
By this means the light is re- 
flected with considerable intens- 
ity, and the clearness and cor- 
rectness of the pictures are truly 
surprising.” 














THE ORIGINAL PETZRAL LENS AS MADE BY 


The Langenheim brothers and naan 
Schreiber had become more or —&& Rouble convex crown glass lense 
less expert in the manipulation °°77Fiange. ™ DE*tNE MEMS’ 
of the novel apparatus first sent  ~”” —_" 
over. During this time, however, they still remained with the 
newspaper, which was gradually increasing in circulation. 
However, when the consignment of improved outfits was re- 
ceived it was decided upon to sever their connection with journal- 
ism and open a professional daguerreotype studio, as the results 


were supposed to be far ahead of anything thus far attained in 
this country. 


Another matter of note in connection with these improved 
Voigtlander cameras was that the camera and all the apparatus 
and materials for practicing the daguerreotype art, were packed 
in the same box, the whole taking up but little space, and were 
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FREDERICK LANGENHEIM, from a Daguerreotype taken in | 
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the pioneer portable outfits, the idea being to use them if neces- 
sary on a journey or for scientific purposes as well as portraiture. 

For the latter purpose a room was rented in the third story of 
the Philadelphia Merchants’ Exchange, at Third, Dock and 
Walnut Streets, at that time one of the finest buildings in the city. 

The promoters of the new enterprise, who by this time had 
learned the use of bromine, soon found that in at least one feature, 
that of the camera, American ingenuity was ahead of German 
skill, and the novel German camera, with its mathematical exact- 
ness, was soon discarded for the square wooden American model, 
to which they fitted the Voigtlander lens, thereby producing an 
apparatus capable of producing the finest optical results. 

' Thus modified the venture proved successful from the start, and 
by virtue of the excellence of their miniatures they soon enjoyed 
a large share of respectable patronage. 

It is a matter of note that shortly after the Langenheims and 
Schreiber severed their connection with the Alte und Neue 
Welt, the publication of the periodical ceased. 

By virtue of their German connections, the Langenheims fore- 
saw a business opportunity whereby both they, as well as their 
foreign connections, would be benefited, by establishing an agency 
here for the sale of the Voigtlander objectives, which were then 
superior to any other lenses in the world, together with a general 
stock of daguerreotype supplies. 

For this purpose William Langenheim went to Europe in the 
fall of 1842, and completed arrangements which gave them the 
agency for the Voigtlander products in America. 

An additional room was now secured in the Exchange for the 
new enterprise, and one of the first results was the Ledger ad- 
vertisements mentioned at the opening of this paper. The exact 
date when the Daguerreotype rooms were opened in the Phila- 
delphia Exchange is not known to a certainty, except that it was 
prior to July, 1842. This date is settled by a well-authenticated 
and dated full length picture of a child. 


It may seem curious at the present day, but prior to the time 


of the advent of the Petzval lens, Daguerrean portraiture had 
been confined to bust pictures, as it was not found practicable with 
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the lenses then in use to attempt a full-length portrait. 1; 
Langenheims were the first to make successfully a full-len 
portrait that was of equal definition without distortion. 

Of the many attempts to obtain a full-length portrait by 
heliographic process, and for the purpose of showing to w 
straits the ingenious operator of half a century ago was put, t 
following specimen is selected, as it was thought to have so! 
the problem. It was the invention 
of a Mr. Woodbridge, of New York, 
and consisted of a double camera, 
two boxes, placed in a frame one 
above the other, and so arranged 





as to slide easily up and down. 

The method of using this novel 
apparatus was as follows: The sub- 
ject was first placed in position, 
then both cameras were focused by 
means of the lens adjustment ; one 
on the upper part of the body, the 
other on the lower portion. This 
difficult part of the process it is 
said was accomplished by means of 
a mirror. When all was ready —~ 
the plate was placed in the up- ‘oomerioe Furr Lencrn Cs 
per box,and exposed; when completed, the slide was closed and 
the plate and holder removed to the lower box, and an exposure 
made on the lower portion of the figure. It is stated that the ad- 
justment of the instrument was so complete that a perfect uni 
of the parts was effected in the picture without the least poss 
line of demarkation being visible. 

The size of plate which it was designed to use in this di 
camera, was 10x13 inches. This cumbersome and uncertait 
paratus was soon superseded by the regular American st 
outfit, equipped with the Petzval lens. The present writer, af 
long and diligent search, has failed to discover any specin 
portrait made by the Woodbridge apparatus. 


( To be continued.) 
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TESTING PLATES FOR COLOR SENSITIVENESS. 


THE writer is not aware that any definite and easy plan has 
been propounded for testing plates for color sensitiveness, that is, 
as to the way in which they will render color in proper lumin- 
osities. This is practically the subject which he brought under 
the notice of the Royal Photographic Society at its recent meet- 
ing, when he endeavored to give a method available for everyone, 
and which was quite independent of any reference to the spec- 
trum. Of course, the foundation of it must be based on spec- 
trum sensitiveness of the surface to be tried. 

It will be our business in this article to try and explain 
briefly the plan recommended. There is, no doubt, a great 
deal of looseness of talk as to color sensitiveness, and much that 
is vague, and it seems desirable, at all events, to try and formu- 


late some plan which will tell one when a plate is practically 


equally sensitive to all colors when exposed behind certain 
screens, and to try and find what kind of screen is most suitable 
for any particular kind of plate. Suppose we have five small 
squares of different colored glasses placed side by side in a row, 
and covering five apertures cut in a black mask, and place this in 
contact with a sensitive plate, it is evident that an exposure to 
white light will cause the images of these squares to develop with 
very different degrees of density. What we seek in color sensi- 
tiveness is that the density should be a function of the brightness 
of the light passing through the different colored glasses without 
any regard to the color gua color. We can measure the trans- 
parency of these color glasses in a very ready manner by the 
plan which the writer has described in several journals, using a 
transparent screen, or by the ordinary Runford method of using 
two lights and interposing between one of them the colored 
glass whose transmissive power is to be measured. By rapidly 
altering the comparison light to make the shadow illuminated 
with lamp light alone, too dark, and then too light, and grad- 
ually diminishing the distance the light moves through, a very 
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close approximation of the transmitted brightness compared with 
that when the glass is removed can be arrived at. Thus if thy 
naked movable light, in the case of a certain glass, had to 

placed at sixteen inches distant from the screen, and with tii 


naked light sixty-four inches, to make the shadows cast equa y 


bright, we should know that the light transmitted through the 
glass was only one-sixteenth of the naked light. 
All the glasses used in the row should be thus measured, 

a good selection of color to make is stained red, orange, lemon 
yellow, bottle green, cobalt blue, and white. As a matter of fact 
the first, fourth, and fifth are sufficient, but to make matters more 
certain the second and third are added. The first, fourth, and 
fifth are sufficient, because these three practically divide the spec- 
trum into three portions. But as, in ail isochromatic plates, there 
is a want of sensitiveness at a place near the yellow-green, the 
orange and yellow are added to the list. Having measured the 
transparency of the glasses, if we can make the opacities of such 
a depth that in a print they represent these different brightnesses 
of transmitted light, we shall have formed a surface which is 
practically equally color sensitive. Now, it may be asked, is it 
fair to use glasses instead of spectrum colors? A little logical 
reasoning will show that it is. If we used pure spectrum colors, 
what we should have to do would be to find some screen which 
would cut off some rays to such a degree that the print from the 
resulting negative would give the luminosity of the spectrum it- 
self; or, if we used a bit of the spectrum, and combined the rays 
to form a color, we should have to cut off rays from the white 
light and from the colored light, so that the luminosities of each 
were represented by the opacities. When we use colored glasses 
this is exactly what we do. It is not sufficient to take one por- 
tion of the spectrum alone, however; we must take several, and, 
if possible, overlapping portions, and endeavor to attain the same 
end. These glasses give overlapping portions, and therefore 
represent our desideratum. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
if we use colored glasses, and can get a negative which, when 
printed, will indicate the relative brightness of the light trans- 
mitted, we have accomplished what we require. By measuring 
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the densities and discovering the transmitting power of the differ- 
ent glasses, the writer arrived at a knowledge of what was and 
what was not required. But the method was too complicated to 
be followed out bv everyone, particularly if they had no measur- 
ing apparatus always at hand. To get over this difficulty a 
modified plan was adopted, based on reasoning of the very 
simplest kind. Suppose the light transmitted through the differ- 
ent glasses could by any means be made equal in brightness, 
“then if the opacities of the portions of the plate beneath the 
different glasses were equal, the plate would be equally sensitive 


to all colors.” Now there were two obvious plans for securing 
this. Suppose that the brightnesses of the light transmitted 
were white one hundred, yellow eighty, orange sixty, green forty, 


red twenty, and blue ten, it is manifest that the red would have 
to be reduced in brightness by half, the green by three-quarters, 
the orange by five-sixths, the yellow by seven-eighths, and the 
white by nine-tenths. (Of course, these are only fancy numbers.) 
If now we took a cardboard disc and cut out different segments 
each the breadth of the square of glass, we could rotate such a 
disc in front of the row of colored glasses, and obtain the neces- 
sary diminution of brightness. Thus in front of the blue there 
might be none of the disc rotating, in front of the red a segment 
of 180° cut away, and the annulus left might be made to rotate 
in front of the red glass; 270° cut away from the next annulus 
rotating in front of the green glass would reduce its lightness as 
required, and so on for the remainder. Various screens in front 
of the light could be used, and eventually one would be found 
which, if the plate were at all manageable and sensitive in some 
degree to the red, would give the needed equal opacities when 
the plate was developed. Instead of this rotating disc, the 
brightness might be reduced by placing behind the glasses small 
squares cut out of plates, exposed in a sensitometer, which have 
the required opacities to reduce the brightness of the transmitted 
lights. (In such a case, the opacities of the deposits should be 
measured by the plan which the writer has advocated, or equal 
brightness of transmitted light will not be obtained.) Whichever 
method of reducing the brightnesses be adopted, we now have a 
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plan which enables the effects of different screens to be yx 
readily seen. For instance, with an orange screen in front of t! 
light it was found that the blue and red, with a Lumiére plate 
sensitive to yellow and red, gave greater opacity than the whit. 
and yellow, which had equal, and the green had less. It \ 
evident that to cause equality the screen used must increase t| 
proportion of the green available, and diminish that of the 
and blue. A solution of naphthol green was placed in front 
the orange glass, through which the light was admitted to ti 
color sensitometer, and eventually a depth of green was found 


which all the squares beneath the colored glasses showed thie 
same opacities. For the particular brand of plate in question th: 
color screén to be used to make all colors perfect in a print had 
evidently been found. Now although the luminosities had been 
measured by lamp-light, and the exposures made by the same, 
yet a further consideration will show that in daylight exactly th. 


same equality of color sensitiveness must obtain. This was 
proved experimentally in a way it is not necessary to describ: 
now. With plates only sensitive as far as the yellow, of cours« 
the part beneath the red square must always show a lack o 
exposure, and equality can only be hoped for in the white, yel- 
low, blue, orange, and green. 

Following on this it may be said that for a Lumiere plate sen- 
sitive to red and yellow, if a combination of screens be made 
with light chrominium green and orange, the color sensitiveness 
will not be materially different from that obtained by the combi- 
nation between the orange and the naphthol green. Viewing the 
spectrum through either of these combinations it is curious to see 
that only the most luminous part of the spectrum is transmitted, 
and if a plate be exposed to a spectrum when this combination 
has been placed in front of the slit it will be found that the gen- 
eral form of the spectrum luminosity is very fairly represented 
by the opacities. 

This method has been placed before our readers with a hope 
that it may prove useful to them in gauging the suitability of a 
plate for the purpose of the reproduction of paintings, when it is 
desired to have in black and white the luminosities correctly 
rendered.—W. de W. A., in Photography. 
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THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT. 
II. 
BY THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
(Continued from page 251). 


Nio* we come to another class of decomposition which you 
~ “ may call thermolysis; and thermolysis, or separation by the 
action of heat, seems to have a closer analogy to decomposition: 
of light than ordinary electrolysis has. Here is a compound of 
mercury and oxygen, red oxide of mercury. This particular 
compound may be formed, and was formed by Priestley, by the 
direct combination of mercury and oxygen. At about the boil- 
ing point of mercury, mercury and oxygen will combine and 
form this red powder ; but if you heat it a little more strongly it 
is decomposed by the action of heat, and gives an excellent ex- 
ample of thermolysis or decomposition by the action of heat. 
In the case of thermolysis there seems to be a constant strain, 
first towards what chemists call dissociation, and then comes a 
more definite decomposition. A great many substances can be 
decomposed by the action of heat, water among them. If you 
take small platinum balls, and heat them almost to the melting 
point and then dip them into water, at each dip a small quantity 
of the water will be thermolysed, and bubbles of oxygen and 
hydrogen will be liberated Again if you pass electric sparks 
through steam, a portion of the steam is thermolysed, and you 
get steam passing over which contains mixed in it just a little 
free oxygen and hydrogen. This brick red powder, red oxide of 
mercury, is interesting historically as being the substance from 
which Dr, Priestley first obtained oxygen; and Dr. Priestley’s dis. 
covery of oxygen was one of the most fundamental steps in the 
growth of modern chemistry. 


Now, I want to suggest to you, and to impress upon you, that 
the key to a just knowledge of the chemical action of light, and 
how light acts upon a photographic plate, is to be found in the 
Clerk Maxwell view of light, a view which for a long time has 
been almost dormant and has not entered into the general run of 
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scientific discussions outside mathematical circles. Clerk Max- 


well’s view of light only appealed to a very few persons indeed 
and was consequently almost a dead letter until within the | 
few years Dr. Oliver Lodge in this country, and Professor Heriz 
in Germany, have by their expeimental researches almost— 
quite—demonstrated the truth of the Clerk Maxwell view 
light. According to the Clerk Maxwell view of light, light i 
function of very rapid alternations of electricity ; that is to say 


light is not an incident of a constant current, but it is an incident 
of alternations of electricity, or of something analogous to an 
alternating current -in which the alternations are much mor 
rapid than we can produce, or at any rate by mechanical mean 
and that light is a radiant side of electricity, and is that side of 
electricity which manifests itself in the non-conductor when there 
are rapid alternations in the discharge. This statement of the 
Clerk Maxwell view of light is a little crude, but all first state- 
ments have to be a little crude, and you must get less crude 
notions gradually and by personal study. 

Connected with the Wimshurst machine are two Leyden jars, 
and when the machine is put in action we produce an electric 
current which charges the jars; the jars become charged by the 
constant current generated from the machine, and every now and 
then the charge of these jars becomes so strained that it breaks 
through the air, and we get what is called the discharge of the 
Leyden jar. Now, the Leyden jar discharge has long been upon 
record as one of the most instantaneous phenomena known, and the 
light of the discharge of the Leyden jar has long been used when 
we have wanted the most instantaneous photography. You 
probably remember how Professor Mach, of Prague, photographed 
flying bullets by the flash of the Leyden jar; that is to say, it is 
instantaneous enough to give a sharp picture of a flying rifle 
bullet, and quite early in the history of photography Fox Talbot 
proposed* it as a means of getting instantaneous photographs of 
rapidly moving objects. Now, in spite of this extreme rapidity 
it is now known—thanks largely to the researches of Professor 
Lodge—that the discharge of the Leyden jar is not a single 

* English Patent Specification, No. 13,664, of the year 1851. 
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phenomenon, but is a series of discharges first in one direction 
and then in the other. The dielectric of the Leyden jar is ina 
condition of tension, it overruns like a spring, and instead of the 
discharge of the Leyden jar being a single spark, it is as a matter 
of fact a very great number of discharges passing in contrary 
directions. Now, when the jar discharges we have in the sur- 
rounding non-conductor a series of waves or oscillations which 
Hertz has shown to be actual light, but light of such a wave 
length that the eye will not recognize it as light. Hertz and 
Lodge have shown all this, experimentally. Clerk Maxwell 
demonstrated mathematically many years ago that light must be 
the radiant side of electric discharge. He recognized that light, 
whether of the long wave length and invisible to us, or the short 


wave lengths of light which our retinas recognize, can only be 


propagated in a,dt-electric ; hence he showed that every non- 
conductor must be transparent, and every transparent substance 
must be a non-conductor of electricity. If it is infinitely trans- 
parent it must offer infinite resistance, and if you have any sub- 
stance perfectly and absolutely opaque, that must be a perfect 
conductor of electricity. Every transparent substance is a non- 
conductor, every opaque substance is a conductor; indeed ac- 
cording to Clerk Maxwell's mathematical doctrine, to say a sub- 
stance is a conductor is equivalent to saying that it is opaque, 
just as to say that a quantity is twice two, is another way of 
stating that it is four. We must, not however, be led astray by ap- 
pearances. Here is a piece of chalk, which is really a trans- 
parent substance ; although its state of aggregation might make 
a casual observer regard it as opaque; chalk is not only a non- 
conductor, it is a transparent substance; look at it in the form of 
Iceland spar. When Clerk Maxwell says that all transparent 
substances are non-conductors, do not be led astray by the fact 
that an electric current passed through that acidulated water,— 
that is a case of electrolysis, not conduction. Now, perhaps some 
apparent exceptions may occur to you. For example, ebonite, 
though it looks opaque, is really a transparent but highly colored 
substance. Captain Abney, I believe, has photographed through 
it. You probably are aware that carbon may exist in a black and 
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opaque form, and it may also occur as diamond ; the transparent 
diamond is a non-conductor, the opaque graphitoidal carbon is 
conductor. But you are told in the text-books that diamond and 
ordinary black carbon are the same substance; they are only tly 
same substance in a partial sense, they are allotropic forms of t! 
same element; graphite and the diamond are physically 
chemically perfectly distinct elements, although capable of being 
converted into each other. 

Now I am going to show you, if I can, some experiments . 
electrical radiations; and I propose to content myself to-night 
with showing you one of Hertz’s first experiments in a slightly 
different form, and next week, if-possible, I should like to sh 
you that the electrical radiations in the di-electric can be reflected 
and refracted like light. Hertz has shown that the electrical ra- 
diations which are produced in the di-electric, when there is an 
alternating discharge, travel at the same speed as light, they can 
be refracted like light, they can be polarised like light. 

For a simple experiment, here are two plates of copper: these 
are connected with the terminals of a small induction coil, and |] 
attach bright polished silver balls to them, so that we can get a 
sharp, snapping discharge in between them. Every one of these 
discharges is really a multiple discharge, a series of discharges 
and back discharges. Now, supposing we hold over these plates 
two pieces of metal which will correspond to these particular 
electrical oscillations, we shall get an eleectric spark between 
them. 

This long wave light, or light of any kind, falling upon any 
pair of conducting bodies which will respond to the particular 
oscillations, will produce an alternating electric discharge; and 
according to Hertz, light actually produces in the molecules an 
alternating electric discharge. These two pieces of metal are 
two pieces of metal which are sufficiently syntonic with the source 
of the radiations to give a spark. Now between the radiator 
and receiver I am going to put in this “transparent” sheet of 
ebonite, and you will see it allows this particular light to pass and 
the sparks are unaffected. Next I will interpose a picee of paraf- 
fin wax and with like result. Now see the instantaneous way in 
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which the spark is discontinued by the interposition of an opaque 
metal tea-tray. Such Leyden jars as we have here give oscil- 
lations of great wave length, perhaps thirty or forty feet ; whereas 
to produce such light as would be sensible to the retina we should 
require to bring down the wave length to about one twenty-five 
millionth of an inch; and to do that we should want to make 
the jars smaller and smaller, until in order to get the radiations 
such wave length as to affect the retina we should want to 
jake the jars of something like atomic size. The subject of the 
\dge-Hertz work has a very wide photographic interest. As 
Lodge points out the problem of producing light economically 
probably depends upon finding some means of producing electrical 
oscillations of the right wave length directly in the ether and 
without the aid of an incandescing substance, and there is reason 
to hope that that may be done. In the ordinary way of pro- 
ducing light we take a solid substance, and by some agency make 
it hot. For instance, here is a small dynamo and a small ex- 
hausted bulb, containing a filament of carbon. When the current 
passes the molecules of carbon are heated to a high temperature, 
and as a remote incident to an enormous consumption of force 
we have produced these oscillations of the ether, which are of 
the nature of that light which we see. Really such a process is 
enormously wasteful, and probably two hundred thousand times 
as much force is exerted as is required for the production of that 
particular light ordinarily required industrially ; and when the 


great revolution in light producing comes—and it is tolerably 


sure to come—we shall produce our light with perhaps a two 
hundreth thousandth part of the energy that we expend at the 
present time. Professor Lodge, in his book on Modern Views of 
Llectricity—a book which is on the table, side by side, with his 
little book on the work of Hertz*—says that when we produce 
light in this barbarous fashion it is as though in order to sound 
some little shrill octave of pipes in an organ we were obliged to 
depress every key and every pedal and blow a hurricane. That 


* Modern Views of Electricity. By Oliver J. Lodge; London, 1889, Macmillan and 
Co. The Work of Hertz and Some of His Successors. By Oliver J]. Ledge; London 
1894, The Electrician Printing and Publishing Company. 
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appears to be the case, and quite recently Professor Ebert has in 
an experimental way at any rate produced light by a method 
which is approximately two hundred thousand times more 
economical than the ordinary method of producing the incan- 
descent light by means of an electric current. Professor Lodve 
mentions a big steam-driven installation, and compares it with the 
time to come when we may be able to produce as much light 

the energy of a small boy turning a handle. By receiving e! 

tric oscillations upon a surface of phosphorescent sulphit 

calcium, these oscillations have been converted into oscillation 
of a shorter wave-length, and in some such method as this w: 
may perhaps hope to produce the light of the future. Now, if ; 
bright light such as that from our little dynamo is brought near 
to this phosphorescent sulphite of calcium, the light will be ab- 
sorbed and gradually given out again; and instead of absorbing 
visible light it is possible to thus absorb the Hertzian rays, and 
they will be given out again as visible light. I cannot get through 
the whole of my subject to-night, otherwise I should explain to 
you not only how alternating electrical currents set up by light 
may bring about the separation of the constituents of silver salts, 
in the photographic film, and how, once silver is separated, this 
metal with the developer on the one hand, and the remainin, 
haloid on the other hand, may form an electric battery which wil! 
set up a new action at the expense of the developer, and I take 
it according to this view you may get any amount of image from 
ever such a small initial reduction. And moreover, Mr. Oliver 
Lodge’s view of the action of the eye—which is a remarkably 
interesting one, and published in his latest little book on the 


work of Hertz—gives, it appears to me, a real clue to a physical 
action as well as a chemical action in the sensitive plate. But | 


must leave those subjects over till next week, as I would like in 
conclusion to suggest to you that by a study of electrolysis by 
alternating currents, and by a study of the Hertz-Lodge experi- 
ments, a way may be opened towards a complete revolution in 
our notions with regard to photo-chemical actions. And more- 
over we are pretty evidently on the brink of a revolution in the 
means of producing light; indeed the time does not seem very 
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far distant when the amount of light required for taking an or- 
dinary portrait may be produced by the expenditure of something 
like the force of energy exerted when one spins a teetotum. 


(To be continued.) 


MYSTERIOUS FAILURES. 


l JNDER this heading what a multiplicity of aggravating 

crosses present themselves to the notice of photographers of 
all ranks and classes. The best and most careful workers can 
never congratulate themselves on perfect exemption from some of 
those trials that combine to make up the daily lot of the go-as- 
you-please experimentalist, who by the way usually treats them 
in a reckless light-hearted fashion, and either dodges or ignores 
them completely ; but they are still there, and the man who wants 
to become a successful photographer has to fight each one as it 
crops up, and if he cannot conquer, at least understand the 
reason for its existence. Some of those reasons are, to put it 
mildly, obscure, inasmuch as the difficulty may have been cre- 
ated for him, and with a perfect trust in the platemaker he has no 
suspicion that the cause of his trouble lies in the plate itself. 
This is certainly not a frequent occurrence, still it does sometimes 
happen, and possibly because it is so uncommon it is all the more 
difficult to combat. Once the fact is established, however, the 
trouble is very easily gotten over. 

Not so with some others of more general acquaintance. How 
many a plaintive tale remains to be told of distraction consequent 
upon defective light in the dark room, or, perhaps, a marvellously 
well-hidden leak in the camera bellows or the dark slides. The 
dark-room window, or lamp, as the case may be, has been the 
means of depositing many a ton of plates on the dust heap, and 
it is quite possible, in fact highly probable, that in quite a large 
number of developing-rooms it is working in the same direction 
still. For some unaccountable reason this element of mischief 


is generally among the last to be viewed with suspicion, whereas 
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the general question of the safe lighting, either by lamp or day. 
light, of this particular corner of the premises should be one of 
the first subjects of thorough scrutiny. 


Then again, as to shutters. It is not always the novice at pho- 


tographic work who buys something new in the shape of a shut- 
ter, and is plunged thereby into the direst grief, because he takes 
it for granted that it is turned out by the maker as a perfect in- 
strument. There is no need to particularize, but there are few 
workers, especially with hand cameras, who have not had provo 
cation for a free denunciation of makers of eminence, whose su 
cess in every other direction has been marred by the careless 
adoption of a plan of shutter that leaked light freely all the time 
the operator waited patiently with his finger on the trigger for 
some coveted combination. 

To find the “ fault,’ whatever or wherever it may be, is not a 
very difficult matter when once suspicion has been dlrected to the 
most likely place to look for it; and to remedy it when found is 
generally speaking even still more simple. Why there should be 
any mystification as to the cause of fogged plates, for instance, 
is not altogether easy of explanation. Yet the fact remains that 
there is frequently a great deal, and that the actual source of the 
mischief is in the least suspected direction. Quite recently one 
of the most enthusiastic hand-camera workers in a neighboring 
colony was afflicted with occasional bad cases of fogged plates, 
the general average being about three out of each dozen exposed. 
In such case there was certainly no ground for suspecting the 
plates themselves, the dark slides were all amply protected when 
drawn and in use; the lamp in the developing was beyond sus- 
picion, and the plates were all developed under similar conditions, 
and with newly mixed and fresh developer for each plate. At the 
end of a fortnight’s worry in different and many directions, acci- 


angle with the sun’s rays the leaves of the shutter allowed suf- 
ficient light to pass to flood the plate with the white light when 
it was ready for use. It was a defective shutter, and the on! 
remedy was to fit another of an entirely different pattern in it 
place. Even this little item of actual experience may have | 
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value for some poor sufferer who is now contending with a mys- 
terious and seemingly unsolvable difficulty about getting uniformly 
perfect negatives, the great desideratum of all photographers. 
It should be some consolation to anybody in a difficulty of any 
kind for which there is no easy method of accounting, to at once 
grasp the fact that there is no hitch, however apparently mys- 
terious it may be, that is not to be vanquished by patient determ- 
ination and the exercise of some forethought and common sense. 


—x, 


CORROSION OF ALUMINIUM. 


N order to ascertain the effects of the weather upon ordinary 

sheet aluminium, Professor A. Liversidge has had two shallow 
dishes made of 1-25th inch gauge metal, of the best commercial 
quality, and exposed on the roof of the laboratory, University. of 
Sydney, from November 23d, 1893, to December 7th, 1894, or 
fifty-four weeks. The metal was made into basins so as to catch 
rain water, and to give the salts, etc., which it might hold in so- 
lution, an opportunity to act upon the metal. The metal soon 
lost its brilliancy and became somewhat rough and speckled with 
large light grey patches; it also became rough to the feel, the 
grey parts could be seen to distinctly project above the surface, 
and under the microscope they presented a blistered appearance. 
This incrustation is held tenaciously, and does not wash off, neither 
is it removed on rubbing with acloth. The raised parts are con- 
sidered due to the formation of a hydrated oxide. Contrary to 
expectations, the cups had not lost weight, but had even increased, 
One weighing 13.91 grms. had increased by 0.104 grm., and the 
other, weighing 13.865 grms., increased by 0.080 grm. After 
boiling in water for some hours, and rubbing, the first still showed 
an increase of 0.77 grm., and the second of 0.055 grm. To 
ascertain the effects of common salt, a plate of the same metal. 
three by four inches, and weighing 19.829 grms., was repeatedly 
dipped in a solution of sodium chloride, and allowed to dry for 
three months; this lost 0.019 grm., and after washing and rub- 
bing dry, 0.59 grm. One reason for making these experiments 
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is, that Mr. H. C. Russell, F. R. S., the Government Astronomer, 
some years ago tried aluminium cups for a rain gauge, but f 
that they were so quickly corroded through that he had to re- 
linquish the use of the metal (if they had been gilt they might, 
however, have answered well enough). It is a very commmor 
thing to see aluminium recommended on account of its light: 
and its assumed permanent lustre; this assumption being due to 
the statements, repeated from book to book, that aluminium 
unaltered by exposure to the air, to the action of water, hydro- 
gen sulphide, and only slightly by dilute acids. The absolutely 
pure metal may be permanent in the air, but the best aluminiu 
ordinarily attainable is, in this respect (in Professor Liversidce’: 
opinion), little, if at all, superior to zinc. The commercial metal 
does not retain its lustre, but very rapidly acquires the appearance 
of old zinc. Recently it has also been found that aluminium is 
acted upon by sea water. Hence the claim, often advanced, that 
aluminium is a metal resembling gold or silver in the property of 
not oxidising, rests upon the very slenderest foundation.— 7 /ic 


Optician. 








PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN INSTANTANEOUS 
RECORDER. 


HE fifth and concluding lecture introductory to the proposed 
Special Exhibition of Photography was delivered at the Im- 
perial Institute by Mr. L. Clark. After drawing attention to the 
impossibility of dealing with each branch of such a large subject 
as “ instantaneous” photography within the short time at his dis- 
posal, the lecturer defined the requirements of an imaginary 
“perfect” recorder, which must be able to make record of in- 
finitely great and infinitely little. He dealt with the methods of 
producing instantaneous photographs, by the well-known means 
of camera shutters, and also by momentarily illuminating the ob- 
. ject to be photographed. Captain Abney’s research in regard to 
measurement of the speed of shutters was noticed. Where very 
rapid exposures of more than the 1-200th of a second were re- 
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quired, recourse had to be made to the electric spark, by means 
f which it was possible to give an exposure as small as the 
{-200,000th of a second. This time bore the same relationship 
to one second as one second bore to four months. The researches 
of Lord Rayleigh on bursting soap bubbles were illustrated by 
photographs taken by the electric spark, and prepared as lantern 
slides. The bubbles had occupied about the 1-300th to 1-400th 
of a second in bursting. His experiments with jets and drops 
were described and illustrated. Photographs of Professor V, 
Boy’s flying bullets, with an initial velocity of about 2000 feet 
per second, were exhibited and criticised. 

Electric discharges on a photographic plate were referred to . 
and a slide showing similar markings on the arm of a boy struck 
by lightning was thrown upon the screen. Among other slides 
shown were several giving the records of lightning flashes, hail- 
storms, various other meteorological phenomena, and clouds, taken 
by polarised light. In dealing with the recording of high tem- 
perature, the lecturer showed slides illustrating Professor Robert 
Austen’s experiments and records made of the melting points of 
the most refractory metals. The very interesting methods of ob- 
taining the longitude by photographic means, and photographic 
instruments for surveying, were next referred to. The results ob- 
tained by the tele-photographic lens of Dallmeyer and numerous 
photographs taken from balloons and from kites were shown, to- 
gether with photographs of interesting crystals, a curious set of 
photographs of the bacillus of anthrax by Marshall Ward, and 
peculiar effects of interference, by W. B. Croft. Photography as 
a means of identifying criminals was then considered. A fine 
series of military photographs, showing the explosion of land and 
submarine mines, followed; special interest attaching to the 
last photograph of H. M.S. Victoria, which was taken as the 
vessel was in theact of sinking. A miscellaneous series showing 
photographs of animals, and illustrating the well-known paradox, 
why the top of a wheel moves faster than the bottom, was ter- 


minated by examples of some of the earliest “ instantaneous ” 
photographs ever taken. 
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ON THE ROAD. 


66 (*~OQD morning, sir; I am the representative of Mess: 
Hypo and Fixem,” said a young man who was faultles 


attired (and who was evidently out on his first trip), to a Penn- 


sylvania country photographer, as he handed him a beautify 
little visiting card. 

“ Howdy do, sir,” said the artist, “and how long have you | 
their representative ? ” 

“ Nearly six weeks,” replied the drummer. “I though: 
would call on you and sh—” 

“T suppose he pays you a good salary ?” said the dealer. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the young man, “ you know I would 
work for small wages. I wish you would 1—” 

“ That’s good,” said the camera pusher, “ you deserve it 
knew you were a born salesman as soon as you came in.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the young man; “and now if y 
will let me sh—” 

“If I were you I would stick by such a house,” remarked the 
photographer. 

“] will,” replied the drummer, as he put his satchel on the 
counter the third time. “I have the finest 1— ” 

“ Don’t you find things rough on the road?” said the artist 

“Oh, yes, sometimes I do,” replied the drummer. “ Now if I 
can sh—” 

“ You want to be awful careful how you associate with these 
drummers,” said the plate-fixer. 

“Tam,” replied our young friend, “ I don't associate with then 
I would like to sh—” 

“How do you like Pennsylvania?” said the photogray 
artist. 

“Oh, pretty well,” he replied. ‘“Can’t I sh—” 

“Well, we have a good State,” said the former. 

“Yes; but I want to show you my—” 
“ Business good?” broke in the imperturbable tin-typer. 
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“Yes, sir; but I want to show you my samples, and give 

you a demonstration of Hypo and Fixem’s new anti-halation 

printing-out paper,” burst out the now exasperated young man. 

“Qh,” replied the background adjuster, “ why in thunder didn’t 
you say so? I thought you just came in for a visit.” 

We don’t know whether our young friend succeeded or not, as 
we were forced to leave, but about an hour later he was seen 
making his way, grip-sack in hand, toward the railroad station, 
with a look upon his face that savored more of sadness than 
pleasure. 


Modern Criticism.—Sir John Millais objected to a criticism in 

Sketch of his painting of St. Stephen, exhibited at this year’s 
Academy, in which the writer said that the picture ‘‘ makes one 
irreverently wonder why the martyr is represented with his clothes on, 
when we have authority for knowing that during the stoning Saul held 


+ 


his clothes. It is not pretended the executioners carefully dressed him 
after leaving him for dead.’’ Sir John called the critic’s attention to 
Acts vii, 58, where it says, ‘‘the witnesses laid down their clothes at 
a young man’s feet whose name was Saul.’’ There has been a good 
deal of talk about this picture, and it is only occasionally that the artist 
can get back on the critics as hedid on the Sketch man. It must have 
been a comfort to him. This is the picture of which George Moore, 
the novelist, said: ‘‘ If St. Stephen were signed by any other name he 
could praise it.’’ That it is not up to Millais’s other work there can 
be little doubt. 


The Earthquake in Italy.—From Florence it is reported that 
the dome of the Cathedral has been cracked in two places, as a result 
oi the recent severe earthquakes. The cracks run up into the frescoes, 
the facade is cracked, and one of the beautiful spiral pillars in three 
pieces. At St. Marco, writes a correspondent, a wall on which one of 
Fra Bartolommeo’s paintings was hung fell in; some of the cells are 
injured, among them the oratory of Savonarola. * * * Some vases 
and statues in the Uffizi are broken. As for S. Croce, it is a fearful 


wreck. Altogether the artistic damage resulting from the earthquakes 
has been considerable. 
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Che Lvitorial Bropshutter. 


Our Illustrations.—German studio portraiture, a specimen fi 
Hoffert’s galleries at Dresden, Germany. This artist has a 
deserved reputation for artistic posing, and the specimen here prese: 
is well worth studying by our local artists. 

‘*The Alchemist.’’ As an extra illustration for the current mont 
we present a copy of Teniers’ Alchemist, one of the celebrat 
paintings in the Royal Dresden Gallery. David Teniers the your 
born 1610, died 1694, ranks among the most celebrated exponent 
the old Flemish School. His compositions are noted for the fideli 
the original, and the minute correctness of both detail and accessor 


The importance of steady and useful employment, especially by t 
young, can hardly be over-estimated. ‘The unemployed are gene: 
the most unhappy and the most liable to wrong-doing. The per 
that is busy will have less time or inclination to find fault with otl 
or to engage in disreputable affairs. Keep employed. Do something 
useful. Work for small wages if you cannot get more. Or work wit 
out pay rather than be idle. Such a person will not long lack employ 
ment, neither will he work long without fair compensation. 


The Photographic Society of Japan.—The annual meeting 
the above mentioned Society was held at the Koyokwan, Shiba, Tok 
on Friday, May 17th, at 4 p.m., Mr. C. D. West, M.A., Vice-president 
of the Society, in the chair. 

There was a good exhibition of photographs by members of 
Society, particularly notable being those from the Genrokukwan, and 
from Mr. Otis A. Poole. There was also a technical exhibition in w| 
several pieces of interesting apparatus were shown. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected members of t 
Society : 

Mr. Edwin Dun, Minister of the United States of America, M: 
Egi, Mr Walter Elkan and Mr. C, Oyama. 

The officers for the past year having resigned, it was duly prop: 
and seconded that they all be‘re-elected, and the proposal was car: 
unanimously. 

It was duly proposed and seconded and carried unanimously, t! 
Mr. Edwin Dun, Minister of the United States of America, and 
Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, be elected Vice-Presidents of the Societ 





— 
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Boston Public Library.—The sum of $15,000 is required to 
complete the decorations in the new public library at Boston, which 
Mr. John S. Sargent has about half finished. The newspapers have 
taken the matter up, and public subscriptions to the amount of $9,725 
have already been raised. So keen is the public interest in the new 

iry that it is expected the remainder will be forthcoming in a very 
rt time. 


Die lichtempfindlichen Papiere der Photographie (the 
sensitive papers used in photography). A new technical work by Dr. 
H. C. Stiefel, published by A. Hartleben, Vienna and Leipzig, and 
forms Volume 218 of Hartleben’s Chemi-Technical Library. A book 
of about 200 pages octavo, and like unto all previous works composing 
Hartleben’s technical library, is full of practical hints and sugges- 
tions. The work, however, is not confined to the mere enumeration 
of photographic papers, but also contains formulas in every depart- 
ment of the photographic science, thus forming a handy reference 
book for the professional. Orders for the work can be left at the 
publication office of the Journal. 


Tips.—To what an extent this petty system of beggary is carried 
on in Europe is well illustrated by an incident at the largest restaurant, 
near the elevated railroad station at Rotterdam. Upona late occasion 
a photographic tourist, having an hour to spare before train time, 
with his party of four ladies went to the Cafe and ordered a lunch. It 
was served in a private room by the proprietor. After it was over the 
bill was asked for and paid. Upon leaving the same the proprietor 
barred the way and said, ‘‘ Pardon, but Monsieur has forgotten some- 
thing.’’ Asking him what it was, as the party had all their parcels, 
he in the blandest manner said, ‘‘ Monsieur has forgotten to fee the 
waiter.’’ ‘* But we thought that you were the proprietor.’’ ‘‘ Yes, so 
Iam; but you are expected to fee the waiter, no matter whether Pro- 
prietor or Piccolo.’’ 


The value of training, cultivation, can hardly be over-estimated. 
In the home, in the school, in the church, in business, in all relations 
of life, continued discipline should bear its legitimate fruitage in phys- 
ical and mental refinement, greater usefulness, and personal holiness. 
The luscious peach was once a bitter almond, and it has been said, 
“the cauliflower is only a cabbage with a college education.’’ Culti- 
vation almost works miracles in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The mental and spiritual realms should witnessstill greater deve'opment, 
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Photographic Hints and Formule. 


Ink Powder.—For making ink powders take 
Nutgalls, , | 
Sulphate of Iron, oe ee is of 
J EE is 
ee ee 

Grind to powder, mix and divide into ten powders. For use diss 
one powder in four ounces of boiling water and bottle when cold. 


drachms. 


ee 


Numbering Exposed Plates.—After having used numbe: 
gummed labels for this purpose for a considerable time, we have ¢ 
to the conclusion that numbers pencilled on the film are much m 
satisfactory in many ways. Labels come off during development, a: 
the plate cannot then be identified with the notes ; on the other har 
a pencilled number will survive the operations of development, fixi: 
and washing, and be always available for reference. A printed nu 
ber has also an occasional habit of transferring a developable impressio 
of itself on to the film of any other plate with which it may be pack 
in contact, and while the label will vanish from its own plate 
transferred number is permanent. Pencil marks on a film will not 
parently have any effect upon the film of another plate even if the two 
are kept in close contact. 


Bromide Solutions.—Plain solutions of bromides are very oft 
recommended for the purposes of suddenly arresting developme: 
keeping back certain portions of the image by local application, a: 
for stopping any continuing action of the developer. 

After having frequently used them for these purposes we are inclined 
to think, first, it is necessary to be cautious in adopting these spe 
measures, and, secondly, that there is another use to which these solu- 
tions may be put. We have not made any systematic experiments 
with regard to the action of these solutions, but have noticed when 
making an occasional use of them that they are very liable to affect th: 
image in a way that is sometimes detrimental and occasionally a: 
vantageous. 

They are no doubt effective in retarding any future action of the ce- 
veloper, but they must certainly have a reducing effect upon the ima 
that is already out, or we should rather say they convert it into sil\ 
bromide, which afterwards dissolves in the fixing solution. <A we 
solution of a bromide applied toa partially developed negative redu 
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to a certain extent the density that has been already obtained, and a 
tronger solution not only reduces the density, but destroys the finer 
detail, It is therefore very advisable to use weak solutions only on 
such images. 

[f applied after development is complete, but before fixation, the 
same effects can be observed in a greater or lesser degree, according to 
the strength of the solution, and having noticed this we have, with a 
fair amount of success, attempted to reduce over-developed, or to clear 


fogged negatives by soaking them in a solution of a bromide before 


fixing. The details are at this stage much stronger than they are when 
incompletely developed, and are therefore less likely to be seriously 
damaged, though they are affected by a very strong solution. 

Some systematic experiments with solutions of the different bromides, 
varying in strength, made upon images produced by various develop- 
ers, might possibly lead to useful results. It will probably be found 
that the effect upon an amidol-developed image is much greater than 
that produced upon one developed by pyro, but this is only a cor jec- 
ture. Iffog can be reduced to a minimum by /rolonged soaking in a 
very dilute solution without damage to the detail, a great deal will be 
gained. We have frequently cleared off surface fog in a similar man- 
ner, but as we generally did it in more or less of a hurry and used a 
strong solution, some of the detail went too. It is hardly safe to at- 
tempt anything in this way until development is complete, as the 
bromide appears to destroy the undeveloped latent image very readily, 
so that unless we are dealing with a bad case of over-exposure the 
remedy produces worse results than the disease. 

As a rule we should advise that a plain solution of bromide should 
not be applied to a correctly or slightly under-exposed image under 
ny circumstances excepting for the purpose of reducing over-de- 
velopment. 

The action of the bromide upon the image is shown by the gradual 
formation of a white deposit ; to what extent the action will go on we 
do not know, neither can we tell why it only takes place before fixa- 
tion and not after.—Photo Notes. 


Sifting Chemicals.—A sieve is an article not often to be found 
in a photographer’s work-room, but is nevertheless very useful. Fer- 
rous sulphate is a chemical that it is well to sift before making up into 
solutions. The crystals should be of a pure transparent green color, 
and any that show red specks should be rejected. As a rule, the 
smallest crystals are the most impure; these can easily be separated 
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from the larger by sifting ; at the same time, the latter, being spr: 
over the sieve, can be looked over, and any of a suspicious appeara 
picked out. This is a very desirable precaution to adopt if the 
lution is to be kept any time. Sodium sulphite is sometimes sold in 
form of large crystals and sometimes in small ones ; the latter vari 
can be treated in the same way as the sulphite of iron, and « 
transparent crystals selected for solution ; the others, and also an; 
the form of a white powder, being useless. 


Use of Photography in Musical Research.—The motio: 
a pianoforte wire when struck has been recently investigated by Kaui- 
mann, whose paper on the subject is accompanied by a set of inte: 
ing photographic records. By vibrating the wire in front of a lun 
ous slit, and throwing the image of it upon very sensitive pa 
rotating upon a cylinder, a white line is traced upon a black grou 
This line, which is due to the interruption of the luminous slit by t 
opaque wire, exhibits all the motions of the particular point in 
wire which is crossed by the slit. In order to bring the plane of t 
slit into exact coincidence with the wire, an image of the slit, pr 
duced by a lens with the aid of the electric arc, was thrown upon 
wire itself. Since the hammer struck the wire at the point ph 
graphed, the motion of the wire was traced from the very first, 
commencement of the vibration being the most interesting stage. Hard 
and soft hammers were tried, the latter corresponding to those actually 
used in the piano. It was found that the duration of contact is longer 
with feeble than with hard striking. As the force increases the dura- 
tion of contact rapidly approaches a limiting value equal to that of 
hard hammer of equal weight. But the practically most important 
result was the proof that when a wire is struck at a point between one- 
seventh and one-ninth of its length, the fundamental tone has a maxi 
mum, and the harmonics are very feeble. Hence a wire thus struck 
gives its strongest and richest tone. 


Phometric Methods.—The determination of the times of exp 
ure of a photographic plate which are required to produce the sam: 
density of film when exposed to different light sources, forms the basis 
of the methods recently adopted by Dr. Janssen for investigating | 
brightnesses of the heavenly bodies. In the case of stars, the plat 
placed a little within the principal focus of a telescope, so that a disc, 
or ‘‘ stellar circle,’’ replaces the almost point-like image ordinarily : 
talned ; a series of exposures is made on one star, and another se: 
on the star to be compared with it; the two images of the same « 
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sity are then identified, and the photographic brightnesses of the two 
stars are assumed to be inversely as the durations of the corresponding 
exposures. To compare the light of a star with the sun, an opaque 
screen, pierced with holes of the same size as the stellar circle, is 
placed in front of the photographic plate, and these holes admit sun- 
light to the plate at the moment when a triangular aperture in another 

tal plate is caused to pass over them by releasing a spring. In this 
way a series of circles of increasing intensity is impressed on the plate, 
which series can be compared directly with the stellar circles. 

In its application to nebulz, Dr. Janssen’s method promises to be 
of great value. On the same plate which has been exposed to a neb- 
ula, aseries of ‘stellar circles’’ is formed by directing the instrument 
to a star in the neighborhood which shows no sign of variability. It 
is suggested by /Vature that in the future, when one wishes to obtain a 
photograph of the nebula which will be strictly comparable to one 
taken previously, it will only be necessary by means of stellar circles to 
determine the exact exposures which should be given We may add 
that, from an inquiry into the photographic luminosity of the tail of 
comet 4 1891, Dr. Janssen finds that the intensity decreased in a ratio 
between the fourth and sixth power of the distance from the nucleus. 


Vignetting under the Skylight.—A new device for this pur- 
pose, and which it is claimed will blend to any desired shade of back- 
ground, has been placed on the market by the Résch brothers of St. 
Louis. The chief merit of this new device is its simplicity, as it can 
be attached to any lens or camera, giving the same uniform results. 


Loan Exhibition.—There will be another loan exhibition of por- 
traits of women in New York this fall. The proceeds will be devoted 
to charity, as they were at the eminently successful one of last year. 


Don’t call a man a liar to his face. Wait and say it over the tele- 
phone. By that time you will be content to tell him he was mistaken. 


Wife (to unhappy husband): ‘I wouldn’t worry, John ! It doesn’t 
do any good to borrow trouble.’’ 

Husband—Borrowing trouble? My dear, Iain’t borrowing trouble ; 
I’ve got it to lend.’’—Colorado Sun. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


Flash Literature.—It isn’t a thing to smile over, either, says 
Sabbath Recorder. The vermin that swarm in the news depots, 
book stalls and on the trains are one of the ten plagues. There are t 
high-flown books about lords and ladies and millionaires and m//jon 
atresses, written in some back garret by a poor vagabond at so muc! 
column. The worst thing they do is to impart false ideas of 
and make young people dissatisfied with humbled life. There ar 
volumes which regard killing as an everyday matter, and plant in 
boy’s breast the ambition to carry a pistol and be a ‘‘ bold, bad ma: 
Far worse and more common are the novels that brush the bloom 
modesty from the cheek and taint the imagination. They suggest 
impurity which is plainly stated in literature such as two Chicago 1 
were recently sent to State prison for selling. 

Said Judge Grosscup when he sentenced the two men, one for th 
and the other for five years : 

** You are vipers, and your crime is second only to murder. Y 
men have been proved guilty of sending through the mails books a: 
pictures [photographs] of the most demoralizing and debasing cha 
acter. I would rather that a rattlesnake came into my house and 
crawled into my child’s couch than that your vile literature wer 
carried to him. We rarely hear of anyone disseminating the germs 
some infectious disease. That would be an awful crime, but you 
offense is worse. I do not intend that any person shall ever hold | 
my court as countenancing your business in lascivious books and ph 
tographs. Your business strikes down the teachings and the years 
labor that parents have given to the training of their children.”’ 


The Harnessed Cataract.—One of the greatest achievement 
of science in modern times is found in the diversion of a portion of the 
Niagara River, which is the greatest power on earth, and causing it 
add to the comfort and happiness of thousands of people. 

Previous to 1725 no one had ever attempted to utilize the waters 
this river for any manufacturing or mechanical purpose, and at th 
time only to run an old-fashioned saw mill to cut lumber. 

In 1885 the plan of using wheel pits was devised, and in 1886 the 
Niagara Falls Power Company was organized, and obtained a chart 
with the right to use sufficient water to produce two hundred thousa: 
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horse-power. The total grants already secured amount to four hundred 
and fifty thousand horse-power. 

The water to produce this wonderful power is taken from the river 
a mile and a half above the Falls and two thousand feet in a north- 
easterly direction to the pits, where it is pitched into enormous steel 
pipes or pen-stocks, at the bottom of which are located the ponderous 
turbine wheels for the transmission of the power. The tunnel for 
carrying away the water after its use at the pits is over a mile and a 
quarter in length, 21 feet high and 14 feet wide, cut through rock ata 
distance of two hundred feet under the city of Niagara. This is said 

be the largest hydraulic tunnel ever made. 

The penstocks are seven feet in diameter, and one hundred and 
forty feet high ; the wheel pit now in use is one hundred and seventy- 
eight feet deep, twenty-one feet wide, and one hundred and forty feet 
long. The penstocks come down under, and are made to discharge 
upwards into the wheels so that the water shall be made to bear the 
great weight, not only of the heavy turbine wheels, but the one hun- 
dred and forty feet of large upright shafting above. The wheels at 
present connected with these two penstocks are calculated to develop 
five thousand horse-power each. 

This enormous power when completed is for generating electricity 
to be used in lighting all the cities as far east as Albany, towing the 
canal boats on the Erie Canal, and for supplying power to mills, fac- 
tories, and other machine shops as may be required. It has been esti- 
mated that when all the water has been used as contemplated it will 
not diminish the depth on the Fall one inch. Power works are being 
projected on the Canada side. April 6, 1895, the first and second 
tests of the great 5,000 horse-power dynamos were made and are per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


Not the Photograph, but his poor writing was to blame. Here 
isa new anecdote from Harper's Magazine: ‘‘ It’s a bad thing not to 
write a legible hand,’’ said the Philosopher, knocking the ashes from 
the end of his cigar. ‘*Sometimes most unpleasant complications 
arise from the habit of not writing clearly. I remember a row I once 
had with my friend Darby because of it. Darby had sent me a photo- 
graph of his Wife with her four little ones, two on her lap and one peer- 
ing over each shoulder. The children were great friends of mine, and 
he knew I'd like to have it. I immediately acknowledged its receipt 
to Mrs. Darby, and closed by saying that she looked: like a beautiful 
rose tree—the idea being that she was the tree and the children the 
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roses.’’ Very nice idea,’’ said I. ‘* Yes,’’ returned the Philosopher 
sadly, ‘‘but my handwriting ruined it all. Darby met me o: 
street a few days later, and coldly inquired what I meant by wr 


to his wife and telling her she looked like a dutiful rooster.” 


The Government as a Great Publisher.—How vast a 
ness is carried on by the Government Printing Office may be gather 
from the fact that more than 3,000 operatives are employed, at wave 
aggregating about $2,900,000 a year ; that 40,888,598 copies of se} 
rate documents were printed in 1894; that the number of pag 
type set the same year was 286,152 (exclusive of the Congressional 
Record), and that for a single Report (that of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture) more than 1,000,000 pounds of book printing paper was req 
The statement frequently made that this is the most extensive print 
office in the world is borne out by its operations, although by 
means true ofits building. The latter is to the last degree unsuited t 
so vast a business, being old, overcrowded, and notoriously unsate. 
The rapid development and increase of government printing is shown 
conspicuously in the figures of its annual cost. In 1819, all the print- 
ing and binding of the Government required an expenditure of onl; 
$65,000. In a Report made to Congress in 1859, the whole cost from 
1819 to 1853 was stated at $3,574,343, while the printing for the s 
years 1853 to 1859 cost $3,462,655 ; or about as much in six years a 
in the previous thirty-three years. This extravagance led to the final 
establishment of the Governmant Printing Office; and the great) 
expanded business of multiplying books and documents ever since 
shown in the figures of annual expenditure, which were in 1863, for 
printing and binding, $1,417,750; in 1870, $1,609,860; in 1880, 
$2,034,751; in 1890, $3,124,462; andin 1894, $3,940,410. The 
cost of government printing and binding in Great Britain in 1894 wa: 
£522,500, or about $2,600,000 ; but as this included stationery 
all the public offices, and as no free document distribution exists there, 
except one copy to each member of Parliament, there are far more 
elements of contrast than of comparison.—Ainsworth R. Spofford : 
the May Forum. 


Fun in a Grocery,—It wasan Atchson colored girl who paralyzed 
the grocer by calling for twenty-five cents’ worth of paralyzed sug: 
three pounds of desecrated codfish and a can of condemned milk 
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HINTS IN PRONUNCIATION, 
NAMES AND WORDS OVER WHICH WE SOMETIMES STUMBLE. 


Verestchagin, painter of the celebrated picture, ‘‘ The Russian 
Feast,’’ is aged 51 years. Two of his friends have informed me that 
his own pronunciation of his name is Vert-shah-gin, second syllable 
ccented. ~ 

Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter of the well-known picture, 
‘Christ before Pilate,’’ pronounces his name Moon-kotch-e, second 
syllable accented. 

Mr. Gladstone, prime minister of England, pronounces his name 
Glad-stun, first syllable accented. 

Mr. Carnegie, founder of the New Music Hall, located in West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York, pronounces his name Car-na-gy, 
second syllable accented. 

Colquhoun, the Scottish statistical writer, died in 1870, aged 76 
years. The pronunciation of his name is Ko-hoon, second syllable 
accented, 

Coleridge, the English metaphysician and poet, died in 1834, aged 
62 years. His name is pronounced Coalridge. 

D’ Aubigne, the French historian, author of ‘‘ History of the Refor- 
mation,’’ died in 1872, aged 78 years. His name is pronounced Do- 
bean-ya, last syllable accented. 

Meissonier, the celebrated French painter, died in 1891, aged 78 
years, His name is pronounced May-sown- ya, last syllable accented. 

Boulanger, French general, died in 1891, aged 54 years. His name 
is pronounced Boo-long-zha, last syllable accented. 

Boucicault, the Irish dramatist and actor, died in 1892, aged 70 
years. His name is pronounced Boo-se ko, last syllable accented. 

Desmouslins, French revolutionist, died in 1794, aged 34 years. 
His name is pronounced Da-mou-lan, last syllable accented. 

‘‘ Meistersinger Von Nurnberg,’’ pronounced My-ster-zinger Fon 
Neernbaerg. An opera; words and music by Richard Wagner, com- 
pleted in 1867 and first rendered at Munich in 1868 under the direc- 
tion of Von Bulow. 

Michael Angelo, Italian painter and sculptor, died in 1562, aged 
88 years. The Italian pronunciation of the name is now given the 
preference, Mick-el-on-jel-o. The i has the sound of i in pickel, third 
syllable accented. 
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In the Twilight Hour. 


HASTE is half-bother to delay. 


THOUGHTS are the eggs of actions. 


YOU cannot avert a hnrricane by refus- 
ing to believe it is coming. 

THOSE who are strongest in argument 
are oftenest weakest in soul-saving. 

THE “ chief end’ of the average man is 
to get other people to do his share of the 
work while he gets their share of the pay. 


EDUCATE men without religion and you 
make them but clever devils.—Duke of 
Wellington. 


WE must not fear to be called ‘‘ eccen- 
tric... That word means “ out of centre,"’ 
and if we are in the true centre, in the 
orbit of obedience, we shall be out of cen- 
tre as to the world.—Arthur 7. Pierson. 


WHEN we are most religious we are 
most inclined to proclaim the law. Itisa 
poor rapture that does not come down 
upon legislation with a new force, a firmer 
grip, and a deeper conception of its moral 
solemnity. 

WE should read books, not to quote 
them, but to strengthen our intellects and 
to suggest thoughts of our own. We 
fatten our sheep with grass, not to obtain 
a crop of hay from his back, but that he 
may feed us with mutton and clothe us 
with wool.—Anon 


MEN give me some credit for genius. 
All the credit hes in this: When I havea 
subject in hand, I study it profoundiy. 
Day and night it is before me. I explore 
it in all its bearings. My mind becomes 
pervaded with it. Then the effort which 
I make the people are pleased to call the 
fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.—A/exander Hamilton. 


| LOVE seeks not inlets, but outlets. 
| 


SIN 
heart. 


can always convince the willing 


TO-MORROW’'S burdens 


heaviest. 


are always 


THE consequences of sin are not 
terrible as sin itself. 


ROBBING the furrow ruins the 


| To get we must give. 


ONLY actions give life strength ; 
moderation gives charm 


NATURE is so thin a screen; the glory 
of the one breaks in everywhere. 


AN iceberg never thawed an iceberg. 
| The more they rub up against each other 
the colder they get. 


FENCING the fields is not tilling the soil. 
Denominational lines may be necessary, 
but should not be made oft first importance 


A WOMAN can tell more about her hus- 
band’s religion by the way he behaves 
when she asks him for money, than she 
can by hearing him make a long prayer in 
church.—Ram's Horn. 

‘ THE world owes me a living.” Those 

were the words a young man used the 

other day, but he may possibly be mis- 
taken and quite likely he was; it just de- 
pends upon how much capital he has on 
deposit in the world’s bask in the way of 
character and earnest manhood ; he should 
not draw out more than he puts in, but the 
trouble is that his figures and those at the 
bank would not agree, so that he imagines 
himself abused, while in reality his account 
| is already overdrawn — Wooster Vou 
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BARGAIN LIST.—JULY, 1895. 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. } 


1—11x14 Portrait Camera, ‘with 
$x1o attachment, . $60 
2—8xio D.S. B. Portrait Cameras, 
each 15 
10 D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 
with Benster Holder, i 
1—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 4 4 -len- 
"ses, re ° .a 
I—5X7 Victoria Camera, ae ee 
I—5x7 Victoria Camera,.... 9 
I—5x8 Stamp Camera... 15 
I—5x 3 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, . ‘ 


I—oxX 
25 
40 


VIEW CAMERAS. 
1—6%4x8% View Camera, 1 hold- 
er, lense and tripod, 2 
1—5x7 New Model Outfitnew. . 
1—614x8% View and 2 holders . 
1—614x8% S. S. View Camera, 


Shutter and Eagle Lenses, 
1—4x5 NewModel Improved Cam- 
era, . 
1—8x10 View ;Camera and Holder, 
new, . ee 
I—5x8 New Model Camera, 


1—8x1o Eastman Reversible Back 
Camera . 

1—6%4x8% 
new, ° 

1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 
Camera. ° 

1I—6% x 8% American 
Co.’s View Camera, — 

I—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
ROW . « 

I—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new . ea 

I—Y Eclipse Outfit, ' 

I—5x8 '76 Camera, Holder, Tri- 
pod, and Case, 

I—5x7 View Camera, 

I—5x8 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
and 4 holders, . 

I—14x17_ Ideal Camera, “holder, 

tripod, en lens and 

case, a . 100 

Without lens, — 40 


Novelette Camera, 


‘Optical 


HAND CAMERAS. 
I—4x5 Tuxedo gong 4 holders 12 
I—No. 1 Kodak, .. : 10 
I—A Ordinary Kodak, new, 
I—53x7 Folding Kodak, new, . . 


8 


° 
re) 


88S 


8 


88 88 8 8 8 8 8 88 % 


° 
1°) 


8 8 


8 8888 88 


1—C Daylight Kodak ..... 15 
1—4x5 Climax Detective, new, . $18 
t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 15 
1—4x5 Montauk Detective, new, (8 
1—4x5 Hawkeye, Darlot lens, 3 
manners, MR See. 2 tw 


ACCESSORIES. 
1—Magic Camera Stand . 
1—Seavey Balustrade 
1—Seavey Vase. ‘ 
6—5x7 Printing Frames, each, 
10—6%x8% Printing Frames 

each, ‘ 

I—Io-in. Burnisher, double roll . 
1—14-in. Drag Burnisher, . 

3%x44% Washing Boxes, each, 
5x7 and 5x8 Washing Boxes, 
1—8 ft. Show Case . 

—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, 
1—Corner Chair, Velvet, list $20, 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 

Lantern, 8 in condenser . 
1—11-in. Acme Burnisher. . 
1—14-in. Eureka Burnisher, 
I—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

nisher — 
I—I5-in. Acme Burnisher, ‘ 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 
I—14x17 Printing Frame, 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, 
I—11x14 Printing Frame, 
1—8x1o Printing Frame, . 
I—10x12 Adaptable Washing Box 
1—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
I—19x24 Deep Agate Tray, . 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 

3 Co and 4 
Backgrounds, 

6 oo and 7 
1—Wall Accessory, ...... 4 
1—Daisy Foreground,...... 4 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 8 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 10 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 15 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 

8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 

write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 
Full line of Packard Brothers’ 

Grounds zm stock. Interiors 

$5.00; exteriors, $4.00. 
3—Junior Ruby Lamps, each, 
I—4%x5% Negative Box 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . 


2—8x1o Bryant 
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1—8x1o Porcelain Tray, Deep, . 50  1—} Voigtlander Lens, . . 
1—Dana Chair, new, 6 50 | 1—6%x8% Gundlach Single Sams 
1—Divan, Small, new, oo | 1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, a 
1—No. 2755 Rattan Chair, new, . 50 1I—8x14 Gundlach Star Lens, wall 
1—Magic Camera Stand,. . oo §=I—11x14 Darlot R. H. —_, list 
2—22x28 Moorehouse Display $45, 7 ens 
Albums, each 80  ;—5x8 Darlot R. ‘HL Lene, peace 
1—Williams Flash Lamp, . . . 75 00 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
2—Air Brushes, complete, good I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . 
oO | 1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, 
Bargains in Lenses. 2—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, ea 
1—4x4 Portrait Lens oo | I—11x14 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait, co | I—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses 
i—% HBandH Lens, . . 3,00 | 2—R. R. Detective Camera Lens 
1—3 B Dallmeyer lens for cabi- 1—Set 1-9 Gem Lenses, 
nets, $130 1—{ Gem Lens, 
1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, 
cabinets, 50 1—'% Holmes, Booth & Hay den, 
1—8x1o Dalimeyer R. R. Lens, 1—6%x8¥% E. A. Single Lens, 
list $74, 45 I—6%x8% Single View Lens, 
I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 1—5x8 Single View Lens, ; 
Pe, 2 ee neon ce so 1—6%4x8% R.O.Co’s. View Len 


TERMS: NET CASH. 
Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





When the chemical result 
a photograph is just right 


you will find it was made on a 


tographer, and bill them to any dealer he 
may designate. We do this in order to in- 
sure our customers getting perfectly fresh 6 


plates. 


We will, in future, ship Isochromatic 
Plates direct from the factory to any pho- 
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R SALE.—$1600—A fine Studio on 

sround floor, beautifully located on 
one of the finest streets in Sacramento, 
opposite the State Capitol. 

Everything new, furnished up to 22x27, 
with steadily increasing business. Only 
first-class work done with best prices. 
Address 1308 1oth St., Sacramento, Cal. 

110OTOGRAPHER.—A good retouch- 

er and all arouad young man wants 
a steady position or piece-work, good 
references and highest testimonials, 
moderate salary, address 
M. K. CASABIAN, 
1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7OR SALE.—The leading gallery in a 

Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 

lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 

tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 

paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 

Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 
24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 


LADY.—With experience wants a 
position in Reception Room and is 

a good spotter and finisher. 

Apply to S. H., 
care of T. H. McCoLiin & Co. 
FOR RENT.—A well established Pho- 
tograph Gallery, 242 N. Eighth St.. 
Philadelphia. Address 228 S. Ninth St. 
R. N. KEELEY. 


NOTICE.—The business of the Cum- 
“: mins Photo Stock Co. will not be 
affected by the death of Mr. J. S. Cum- 
mins. The business will be continued 
under the same style of firm as before. 
Thanking you for past favors, we are 
respectfully, 

THE CUMMINS PHOTO STOcK Co. 


OR SALE.—Gallery in town of 3000, 

and a good surrounding country. 

No opposition, and doing a good busi- 

ness. Reasons for selling, change of 
business. Apply at 

THOs. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia 
\\VANTED —Portable house at once. 
T. H. SWEENEY, 
Care TuHos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 


BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. oa S 

Care AM JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GITUATION WANTED—By a fine re- 
toucher, with twelve years’ experi- 
ence, able and willing to assist generally. 

Address ELMER D. KISTLER, 
Allentown, Pa. 


\ ISH a position as Retoucher or gen- 
eral Workman. Wages moderate. 
Best references, etc. Ten years’ exper- 
ience in business. 
HOWARD WALBRIDGE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


«¢ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitat:ionsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be as good. Draw yourown moral. 
Aword to wise, etc. 
A BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT a situation for Retouching and 
Air Brush Crayon work; also as 
sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 
H. D. Lone, 
319 Summer St., Royersford, Pa. 


GITUATION wanted by a retoucher, 
“able to assist generally. Wages 
moderate. Permanent situation. 
Address RETOUCHER, 
732 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 
WANTED.—A situation as retoucher 
or general workman, 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches. Address 
‘* RETOUCHER,” 
625 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. 
Tuos. H. McCotuin & Co. 





WANTED-—A situation as crayon ar- 
tist, am first class, ten years’ ex- 

perience. Address, Cuas. HAAs, 
126 S. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 


PHOTO GALLERY FOR SALE.—One 

of the best located galleries in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 210 N. 8th St. (opposite the 
Bijou Theatre). Doing a nice business. 
Reasons for selling. STARR, 210 N, 8th. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in 
San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,000 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from 
business. Cheap for cash. Address 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 
San Jose, Cal. 
FPOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 
Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


GRAND OPPORTUNITY.— New 

building, the best in town. No op- 
position. In the live town of Elkton. 
Rooms fitted for the purpose. Don't 
wait to write, but come and see for your- 
self. J.J. PAYNE, Elkton, Md. 


SEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 


Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Ag’ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 


BLITZ PULVER 


for flash light work is vm ‘of and likely 
to stay there. 


iv ADVERTISEMENTS 


[-OR SALE.—A first-class gall: 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $3: 
F. A. SOUDERS, Chambersburg, | 


SITUATION WANTED—By first 

. retoucher. Able and _ willir 
assist generally Wants a perma: 
situation, moderate salary. Ad 
“RETOUCHER,” 35 West King 5: 
Lancaster, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL Photographers sen 
_ for description of the Empire Stat 
Camera, Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 

Tuos. H. McCouuin & Co., 


FOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa. 


otreet. 


NOTHING succeeds like success! In 
this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 64x 
8% at $18.00, anda 1ox!2 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 
TuHos. H. McCo.tiin & Co., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States an 
Canada. 


TuHos. :1. McCCoLuin & Co. 





Just three years ago we first 


put Solio on the market. “To-day 


it is the leading printing-out 
paper in America and Europe. 


WHY ?P 


Because we did the experimenting ourselves 
before offering it for sale. Because we learned 
how to make uniform emulsions before we asked 
the photographers to let us demonstrate the paper 


tothem. Because the supply is steady and the 


results are even. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Kodak 
Quality. 


Some yee eee sell for $2.50. But the pur. 
chaser of a$50.00 time piece an more for his 
money than the man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak len- 
ses are alone worth 
more than some 
cameras which the 
manufacturers claim 
to be ‘‘as good as 
a Kodak.” 7 
K odaks are VE 
standard in 
hand camera 

values be- 
cause they 


make good pictures—because they are durable. 
reliable. 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


MEEONS, ) e008 EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


KODETS, TO _— 
BULLETS. ) $100.00 Rochester, N. Y. 





A POSTAL 
GETS -- - 


Our 44-page illustrated bro- 
chure, telling all about | 
enlarging on Bromide papers, 
and how to improvise an 
enlarging apparatus from 
the ordinary camera already 


in use. 


EASTMAN’S 
BROMIDE PAPERS are the STANDARD. 


Permanent Bromide. Eureka Bromide. 
Platino-Bromide. Enameled Bromide. 
' Eureka Enameled Bromide. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y 








viii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Benj. French & Co. 


wy 319 WASHINGTON STREET. 
; BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LS. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LE i : 


Also the ever popular 
OUR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN 
Varlot Lenses NZ GRAVED ON ALL DaRLoT L! S OF 
WAN OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINEN ANI 


For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on apt 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONG all the opticians of the world, the 
American firm, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


stand alone in offering to their patrons a reliable 
means for testing and comparing lenses. When, in 
conjunction with Carl Zeiss, they first introduced the 
now well-known and popular 


Zeiss Anastigmat Lenses, 


of which they were made sole American licencees, they devised 
a test chart, which they sent out with each lens, giving the 
owner an opportunity to appreciate its advantages, and other- 
wise test its merits. The fact of issuing such a test chart leaves 
the impression which they no doubt had in mind, that they in- 
vite a thorough test of all their product. These charts are now 
placed in the rooms of many photographic societies, and are 
there used for comparison. 





McCollin’s Perfection 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


GIVES BRILLIANT TONES AND CLEAR WHITES. 


/ 


It is coated on the finest photographic paper, and is as fine as Albumen paper. 
You do not know what can be made on a blue print unless you have tried it. 
Put up two dozen in a package. Send ten cents for sample. 


. . » per package, .16 
— .20 


SS «+ & ee ee ewe ee ESD ee ES . .68 


We also make all grades in vol/s for Draughtsmen’s use. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Backgrounds on Burlap in Colors. 


PACKARD BROBS., Background Artists, Roslindale, Boston, Mass, 
Have a good line of these latest features in backgrounds. Extensivns r<¢. 
per square foot. Head grounds $5.00. Photos with subjects on ap 
Rich and unique effects for Platino and Matt surface papers, and the, 
handsome setting for your operating room, 
To any responsible photographer sending us his business card, we 
photos of these grounds with subjects, being examples of lighting and | 


well. 


The Boston Background Painters have lines of new designs for’ 


up to date, artistic effects in extension backgrounds, head grounds, et: 


See our designs and obtain prices before buying backgrounds and accessories, 


PAC KA RD B ROS ° wBoston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Our Lenses Easily Lead! 








New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hound and feised. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


‘**TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send for Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. XI 


Tue AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is Accurately Focussed on the Wants of Amateurs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR 
AMATEURS AND 
PROFESSION- 
ALS. 


IN THE 
DARK ROOM 
AND OUT. 


Edited by ALFRED STIEGLITZ and F. C. BEACH. 


\ veritable ency:lopedia of all the latest developments in the noble art of Daguerre, con- 
g illustrations of the latest apparatus. 
Abounding in technical and practical information for beginners and others, full cf society 
ys, and made especially interesting with sketches of photographic rambles and outings. 
Reproductions of the best work of amateurs in each issue. 
Special photographic competitions for amateurs and others, open to the world. 
Published independent of a manufacturing house ; its criticisms are unbiased. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION. 
nts per copy. $2.00 a year. Outing, regular price, $3.00. AMERICAN AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, regular price, $2.00. Together for $3 50. 
If your newsdealer does not have them, send to 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, NEW YORK. 


Announcement. 


Our Collodion Paper Department at Kodak Park now 
being in successful operation, we have discontinued the manu- 
facture of Western Collodion Paper in Cedar Rapids, and all 
orders should be addressed to us, at Rochester. 


Both Mr. KriLsorn and Mr. Kurtz, the former proprietors 
have been engaged to remain with us, and they are now look- 


ing after the manufacture of this paper at Kodak Park. 

With the improved facilities which the new plant offers, 
Western Collodion paper will be even more reliable and uni- 
form than it has been heretofore, and with the greatly increased 
capacity which the new factory affords, a steady supply is 
assured, 

EastMAN Kopak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution oj 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse : 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Ask for the Gundlach Optical Co.'s 


New Shutter. It sells at half price. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
“ CUT RATE 3» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer: I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


To the Professional and Amateur 
Photographers. 


Are you perfectly satisfied with the plates that you are now 


using? Can you get the detail in shadows and softness in your 
negatives necessary for good work on the new Aristotype papers 
now in the market? If you cannot do not fail to try the Amer- 
ican Dry Plates. Many of the professional and amateur 
photographers in the country are using them with great success. 
It will cost but little to try them and you may like them better than 
the plates you are now using. Ask your Dealer for them and 
take no other. Made only by the American Dry Plate Co. 
Argentic plates for positives always in stock. Stripping and 


non-halation plates made to order. 


AMERICAN DRY PLATE COlPPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Maxim AQ Aristotype Paper. 


Superior to all others for giving pure whites, 
clear tones and brilliancy of finish. Will not 
curl, crack or frill. Standard prices: cabinets 


$2.00 per gross. Made only by 


UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Bas~Sample free on application. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1895, 


Is Now Ready. 


CONTAINING A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CONVENTION PICTURES OF 
1894, PRINTED ON SUPERFINE COATED PAPER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PRACTICAL PAPERS BY THE 
-PRIZE-TAKERS. 


ALSO A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES BY WELL-KNOWN WORKERS. 
A VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE." 


350 PAGES, 50 CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS; 
CLOTH BOUND, $1.00; POSTAGE FREE. 


‘‘The Best.” EDWARD L. WILSON, 


823 Broadway, New York. 
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The Little Band 
- . »- Of Blue. 


HIS band, of blue (dark blue). on 
any book or periodical denotes that 
it is published by Dawsarn & Warp, 
Ltd Itcomes from the same office as 
Te HGotogram ; and, like The — 
is good, honest value. . . . 


Tbe DGotogram, by the way. has 
improved immensely in 1895 








OPTICAL BENCH, 
J. B. COLT & Te | Rag Aig lm with supports for Mirrors, Prisms, etc., 


interchangeable with View Front ot 
Criterion Lantern. 


Microscope, 
Polariscope, 
Spectroscope, 
Stauroscope, 
Vertical, 
and other attachments. 


ie] 
I 
0 
> 
o 
° 


CRITERIO 


MACIC LA 
STEREOPTICONS 
SELF-FOCUSING ELECTRIC LAMPS; OIL, 
LIME and WELSBACH BURNERS, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Photo-Engravers, Theatre and other 


special Arc Electric Lamps. 


“NI 
‘La3uLS 3TIVS Vv 6eL 


131 Post STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat. 


50 Bromrieto St., Boston, Mass. 2k 
33 SoutH 10TH Sr., Puira., Pa. Specialties to order. 








Carry in pocket. .ukes 25 perfect pictures “| 7™.. 
in one loading—re- Joading costs 2c. Ask 
your dealer forit, or send for free booklet A - 
* 41] About the Kombi.’ 

ALFRED O. KEMPER 
Branches: Londen, Berlin 182-134 cae "Street, Chic ~—¥ 
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SULPHITE SODA 


PUREST MADE ON EARTH! 





3 Forms: .. YOU KNOW.. 
inca? WALPOLE HYPO! 
weit, ouR SULPHITE its vusr as Fine 


Large Crystals, 
Small Crystals (New Process), 


SAMPLE, - FIVE CENTS Powdered (Anhydrous), 


(STAMPS) ° . " 
Sometimes called Granurar. 


—Walpole Chemical Co., = 


(Business founded 1870.) 


WALPOLE, MASS. 





G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN TRADE AGENTS. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 
622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


] 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire t 
give ur methods a trial. 
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a 
Morgan Backus, Ed tor, 408 Eacramente St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Representative Journal of 
the Pacific Coast. 


We give you a Magazine every month 
which will please you, and more than satisfy 


you to the extent of 


$1.0 PER YEAR, 


which is the subscription price. 
Write for Sample Copy. 


MORGAN BACKUS, Editor, 
408 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUCCESS "> SATISFACTION 


GO WITH THE USE OF 


(Caneures PLATE 
ELLULOID FILM 


(CUT SIZES) 


Their fine qualities are giving unbounded satisfaction to an 
ever-increasing number of photographic workers. 





CARBUTT’S ECLIPSE PLATES—Uniform and reliable for Portraiture and Snap Shots 
CARBUTT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES—Sens. 23 and 27. Giving correct color 


values. For Portraiture; Copying of paintings, Photographing flowers a: 
general landscape work. 


CARBUTT’S CELLULOID FILMS (cut sizes)—Vlain or Orthochromatic. — [evoid of 


weight and unbreakable, and used the world over. 


CARBUTT’S NEW PROCESS PLATES—For Half-tone Engraving and Negatives 


with strong contrast. 


CARBUTT’S STRIPPING PLATES—Pilain and Ortho. Sens. 23 and Process kept ir 


stock, other brands made to order, 
CARBUTT’S LANTERN PLATES—Acknowledged superior to any other make 
CARBUTT’'S “B” PLATES—Sens. 16 and 20.—For Landscape views, and the fines 


plate for professional and amateur all-around work. 


CARBUTT’S TRANSPARENCY PLATES—Plain or fine ground glass, givir 


of great brilliancy and fine color for Window Transparencies. 


CARBUTT’S NON-HALATION PLATES—Prevent all Halation, both in Interi 
Landscapes. 

CARBUTT’S OPAL PLATES— Polished or Mat Surface for Artists’ use. 

CARBUTT’S DEVELOPERS—Pyro and Soda Potash, Eiko-cum-Hydro and J 


loids, a convenient and most efficient developing agent. 





New Price-List Mailed Free on Receipt of Postal. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photo Materials. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES in America 
KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, 


eS PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Cameras for Season of ’95 


The 4x5 Folding Hawk-Eye, small in dimensions, neat 
in appearance, with a double swing and sliding front. 


The 4x5 Regular Hawk-Eye, ’95 
has many New Improvements 
never before introduced. 


The Hawk-Eye, Jr., 
size of picture, 314 inches 
square, is just the thing 
for the traveler. 


The above mentioned Cameras can be used with both roll fim and dry plates, and when 
used with the former are loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description and price-list of all cameras and 
accessories. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., [lfrs., 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50. 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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os ee PW... 


Zeiss Anastigmatic Lens, 


Made by CARL ZEISS, 


OF JENA, GERMANY, 


IS THE BEST LENS MADE ANYWHERE 


The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., Importers, 








.. Ahem FOR... 
Merck's Pyro, 
“Three Crown” Albumen Paper, 
“Waterbury” Cardboard, 
ReifSchneider’s “ Eclipse” Albums, 
“ Non-Cockle’’ Mounting Paste, 
“Three Shields” Plates, 
“Tlo” Aristotype Paper, 
Amidol, 
Morrison Wide Angle Lenses, 
American Optical Co.'s Apparatus. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photographic Materials and 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS GO, OF N.Y, 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 


Rapip REcTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
2, rT ‘ec 5x 8 8% és 15.00 
... - 8x 10 11% * 20.00 
. * a" 11X14 = = 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 
. * 6% x 8% 6 " 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 

Diameter, Focus. Size. Price. 
13°, inches 7% inches 5X7 _ $20.00 
We « 104% *§ 6% x 8% 25.00 
24% «CS 12% 8 x Io 30.00 
SS 19% “* 12X15 50.00 
344 = 23 a 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Buffalo Argentic Paper 


EVERY SHEET GUARANTEED 


WITHOUT large advertising or expensive demonstrating is rapidly 
taking the lead. 


MERIT alone can do this, and users of Bromide Paper who are 
ambitious to make the highest standard of work are asked to 
give it a trial. 

RESULTS that have not heretofore been expected with this article 
are possible with this brand. 

Its delicacy of half tones renders it particularly suitable for producing 
the warm or sepia tones. Formula sent free. Prints made for the trade. 


The Hoover Patent Printing Machine can now be had, Price, $100.00, 


Our goods are for sale through all stock houses, who will send you. 
circular on application. 


BUFFALO ARGENTIC PAPER CO. 


204 and 206 CHESTER STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Are Your Prints Fading? If so, Use 


Nepera Paper 


it can be toned in a separate bath without the use of Alum, Hardeners, | 
Because or Sulphocyanide, which certainly endanger the durability of prints 


The Test of Time has proven that NEPERA PAPER is absolutely ps manent. 


Its tones are never bricky, but range from warm brown 
through rich purple to blue black. Its insoluble film requires NO HARD i ENE Rs, 
Ice, nor Thermometers. It is arapid printer, and requires no special negative 
It neither cracks, sticks nor curls. 


Its Good Qualities) will be particularly appreciated when the war n weather 


sets in. It will work as well with the combined bath as 
any other paper, and therefore will answer all requirements. 


Reduced prices, $1.35 per gross of Cabinets. 


Our Platinoid, Rough and Enamelled Bromide Papers 


are the best and most uniform on the market. Write for prices 
Nepera Paper can be had of your dealer or of 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO.. 


NEPFRA PARK, N. Y. 


The Nepera=Metol-Quinol Concentrated Developer for Dry P 
mide Paper. One 8-oz. bottle will develop about 18 doz, Cabinet ! 
In powder, ready for use, to develop about 12 dz Cabinets (including | 
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Xt PREMO CAME py 





MADE IN BOTH 
REGULAR AND FOLDING STYLES 
BY THE 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO.,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The PREMO is the 
latest, most compact and 


best camera of the kind 


| 
| 
| 


yet introduced. 

It has all adjustments 
for hand and _ tripod 
work, including swing 
back and sliding front. 

Fitted with our new 


silent shutter. 


Send for a descriptive 


catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Lavette’s 
Patent | 
Envelope} 


For Mailing Photographs..., 


The Best Staple 
You Ever Had in Stock 


"Bete ot 150% 
Profit of 0 
The Only Proper Envelope 

‘Ever Invented 

Beware of Infringements. A few f)) 
have tried to beat the above enve- J.” 
lope, but not one has even tied it. | 

All niringements will be proseeuted [7 
OUTPUT SINCE 1892 OVEB 6,060,000 














Patented Sept. 29. 1891 
Trade Mark Copyrighted Jan. 28, 1893 


PUT UP Price per 1000 Per Box Betail 
Ii ff cabinet Size, 125 inabox, $10.00 $1252 for be. 
100 


6x8% - 25.00 2.50 5c. each 
834 x 10% = 35.00 1.75 10c. each 


Put up the display card furnished gratis, they will do the rest. 
Can also be used for Fancy Cards, Easter Cards, Christmas and New 
Year Cards, etc, 


fH. ¢. LAVETT PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
: ——— 





199-201 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THERE IS NO USE IN TALKING! Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing 
Envelope is the only envelope indorsed by the United States Govern- 
ment. Therefore, handle NO other, as Lavette protects all Jobbers and 
Retailers, and allows no cutting of prices. 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alpha 








Aristotype 








Paper. 








The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
Crear WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 


2%x4% perdozen... .20 5x8 perdozen.. . .40 
4X5 = a 6%x8% " tae of 
34XxS% " oi eg 8x10 " Ln’ wae 
4x6 ” tea 20x24 per sheet ... 30 
44%x6% 4“ cee age 20x24 ‘“* & dozen . . $1.75 
5X7 " oe e635 20x24 “ % “* - + $3.00 
3%x5% in gross packages ... $1.35 

4x6 - . aw Begg 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses Lenses 


StVeseses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


StVtVesese 


1—6%x8¥% Single Lens 

I—10x12 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co’s. Finder ‘ 
1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%4x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—No. 1 Euryscope Lens, 6%x8¥%, list 45.00. . . 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%x8% Single Lens 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 
returned if not satisfactory. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|NTERCHANGEABLE 


=VIEW= 
ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 . 2 $1.00 
7x10. ; . $1.35 


10 X 12 : . $2.25 


mx14.  .  . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & Co.. 
1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. 5 SOUTH WATER STREET, RUCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOLE .MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lrust Gundlach's 
Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 


ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- 
ered all connections with the old 
«Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 
we are now the sole owners of his 





patent of December gth, 1890, un- 
der which his celebrated ‘‘ Rapid 
Rectigraphic,’’ ‘* Perigraphic’’ and 
other lenses were so long made. 


TCT 


RECTIGRAPH. 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 
detailed descriptions of ERNST 
GUNDLACH’S Larest Acuievi 
MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 
his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 
PERIGRAPH. lanat, his new Portrait Lenses, 
his new Extra Rapid Rectigraph and his new Shutter. 
We claim our new Lenses to be superior to any and sell them at ver) 
my lerate prices. Catalogue mailed promptly on application. To avoid mis 
carrying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLACH PHOTO-OPTICAL COMPANY, 


No.5 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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PERFECTION 
BLUE PRINT 


PAPER. 


We have for a number ot years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. 

This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest plain paper made. 


Put up in packages ot two dozen sheets. 


Send for a sample print. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEMPERLEY'S FLASK LAMP 
PATENTED 


Model of 1893. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with @ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - = $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street, -- - (- - Philadelphia 
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™» SPOILED IN THE MOUNTING! 

Z Your photographs are 
SLOUCHY, SMOUCHY, COCKLY, SPOTTY, 
Because you have used an inferior or make-shift mountant, 

. H j is an always-ready adhesive 

& Higgins Photo Mounter which will not spill, spatter, 

| nor drop off the brush. Never hardens, separates or becomes gritty. 

‘1 Does not cockle, strike through nor change the tone. Never 

4 molds, sours or deteriorates in any way. A unique adhesive, 


| scientifically made to meet the special requirenic:.ts of photographic 
4 mounting. Fully guaranteed. For sale by all dealers and jobbers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
168-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Gro. W. GILSON, ee a W. ETHELBERT 
Editor and ——> Wore HENRY, C.E., 


Publisher. , : : “ ss Associate Editor. 


$2.00 per Year. 3 : a 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue contains a photographic 
print by one of the leading workers of the day, is profusely illustrated in half- 
tones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, etc., 
of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Our Christmas 
number will be the finest ever published. Send ten cents for sample copy 
giving particulars of series of prize competitions. 


P. O. Drawer 2602, Toronto, Ont. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
wePHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 5] EAST STH ST., NEW YORK, 


Read “Sear Snors,” “soon oo ee 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York. 
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A Print is not finished until it has passed through an 


ENTREKIN 
Improved Rotary Burnisher. 


ROLL AND SWING 


FIRE-PAN. 
“LAHMUVAW AHL NI 
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These Burnishers are especially adapted to burnishing prints made on the 


American “Aristo” Paper. 


Your supply house will send you descriptive pamphlet. 


PRICES. 


8 in. Roll, $12.00. ro in. Roll (light), $15.00. 10 in. Roll (heavy), $25.00. 
15 in. Roll, $30.00. 20 in. Roll, $40.00. 25 in. Roll, $55.00. 


Subscribe to Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, monthly, 
$2.00 per year. 


E. & H.°T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, - : NEW YORK. 





= KOSMOS « 


Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos’ Kosmos 


CABINETS cis 


A fl 
Pure $1.35 Pure 


Collodion oS Sha.” Collodion 
Paper Riu’ Basic Paper = Papel 


«_G. GENNERT 


TRADE AGENT 








Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos’ Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos 








a BRIGHTON | 


Patented, 1881, 1889. Pat. Applied For 






If Perfection 
EXIStS 
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movement, has improved front board, front board centeri1 
vice, improved swings, ct et 
PRICE LIST 
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When purchasing a developer 


e 9 the eldest and most 
please be particular to specify Scheri n g S, favorably-known brand. 


i 


‘ 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. i 
ONE OUNCE 


pyYROGALLIC ACIp t— 








RESUBLIMED 


= fE.SCHERING = 


4p), MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
, SLAG 


wae 








THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 


REGISTERED. 


See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


ae 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in }rivting, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, ycilow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted colors 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
_. ear es | ea ‘ I co 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen 7“e - 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz., 78 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes and 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
dozen 140° 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 


59 








cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1% 53 
When ordering, state the number and color you wani 





Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Sitar ver et 
. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 














T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unresirained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotairis 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Triplex Improved Shutter 


is the only really first-class instrument of its class, for these reasons: It is the 
only Shutter which gives a range of exposures including ‘‘time,’’ slow-in- 
stantaneous (1 to #5 of a second) and instantaneous (from 4; to ;1, of 
a second), and does it in practice, and not only on time-indicator. 


A New Release are the improvements which gives the Triplex Improved its 
Four Springs name. Them make possible the great range of speed shown 
A Speed Card above, surpassing the regular Triplex, and their ready use. 


geg~ ‘‘ Triplex’’ Shutters can be altered to ‘‘ Triplex Improved.’’= a 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PROSCH MFG. CO. * Big3ssre 


The **Blue Book” for Amateur Photographers. 
American Edition, 1895, to be Published June 1sth. 


This Edition will contain besides other information revised lists of officers and 
members of Photographic and Allied Scientific Societies in the United States and 
Canada. 


List of ‘‘ Dark Rooms” and Dealers in all Countries, which will include Hotels, 
Photographic Dealers, Opticians, and Chemists with Supplies, and 


Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, and [exico. 


Price, prepaid subscriptions, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 
Postpaid to any address on day of publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size, 14.6%. Circular 
lree. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ....... . 75 cts. 
Polished Brass,. .. . ee So ok 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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REPAIRS 


— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 





Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing of 
photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 
shop in our own building, with skillful mechanics under our personal super- 


vision, for 


...REPAIRS TO... 
Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 


Shutters, Lenses, 


and All Kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Cameras, Plate Holders 


and All Other Apparatus TIADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features of this 


department. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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———— 


NEW OR RECORD DRY PLATE (0:7 “CONSOLIDATED. 


ANUFACTURERS Or 

















New York Dry Plates are Sold by all Photo Stock Dealers, 





PHOTO SPECIALTIES 





Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (New) 

Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 





Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. GC. RAMSPERCER & CO. 


180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICE OF 


Acme Cycle Company, 


ELKHART, IND, 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES. 


09000000 


HE following unsolicited testimonials have been received from 1 


papers of standing, and we respectfully call attention to them as 
proof that the ACME is all we claim for it. 


THE ACME CYCLE COMPANY. 


The Acme Cycle Company is a concern we can 
heartily recommend as composed of people of sterling 
worth, their general business running up into the 
millions each year, the bicycle department being only 
a portion of it. 

The firm lists five splendid looking wheels, and 
prints some hundred testimonials from riders, all over 
the country, which tell of their satisfaction with the 
Acme ‘The Acme Road Racer weighs 22 pounds 
and lists at $100, full Roadster, 24 pounds, price $90. 
I'he Acme Special weighs 25'pounds, and lists at $90, 
and the Full Roadster weighs 26 pounds and lists at 
$85. The Acme Belle. a stylish-looking woman’s 
wheel, weighs 27 pounds all on, price $85. Finan- 
cially the firm is away up.— American Wheelman. 


THE FRANKFORT BEE. 
‘*TWICE-A-WEEK.” 
By Buss & Bu tss. TWenTiIetTH YEAR. 
Best Advertising Medium in Marshall Co. 


F+ANKFORT, Kan., March 8, 1895. 
Mr. Ed. Mitchell, Morris, lils. 

Dear Sik :—In reply to your request as to my 
opinion of the Acme Bicycles will say: | have been in 
the bicycle business for the past four years, and have 
made the bicycle somewhat of a study I have had 
for my own use during that period five different wheels, 
and can honestly say that the Acme wheels are the 
best constructed, finest finished, and in general the 
best wheels on the market to-day for the price. I have 
had some dealings with the Acme people, and can 
say you will find them nice people to deal with, and 
their wheels just as represented in every particular. 
In short, my advice to you is buy an Acme every time. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK D. BLISS. 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF BAYFIBLD COUNTY. 
FRED. T. YATES, EDITOR AND MANAGER 


THE WASHBURN NEWS. 


Wasueurn, Wis., March 8, 1895. 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Dear Sirs :—I am in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date, regarding advertising for this year. The 
wheel I gotof you Last year proved more than satis- 
tory. It received particularly hard usage but stood 
the test well. I now want one of your 22 pound 
wheels. Have you this in stock. An early answer 
will oblige, Yours truly, 

FRED. YATES. 


THE QUICK PRINT 


Witcox Bros , Props., 
P. O. Box 505. Spokane, Was! 


March 
Aeme Cycle Co., Elkhart, ind. 

GENTLEMEN :—The wheel I bought of 
July has given me the best of service almost 
since and has been running alongside of $125 & 
with less repairs and breaks of any and all ki: 
ever, | desire a new wheel this spring. \W 
you to offer? 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. WILCOX, 
Spokane, W 


THE “TRANSCRIPT. 
Editorial Office. A. P. HOUGH 


Traverse City, Micn., Marcu 

Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Deak Sirs :—The Light Roadster arriv« 
day, and your letter just now. Everything is « 
Satisfactory, and the wheel will be paid for 
Electro has not arrived yet, but will be insert« 
week's issue if received to-day. If not will h 
over till next week. I appreciate your prompt a: 
courteous treatment, and will endeavor to satisfy y 
as well as you have me, 


Yours truly, A. P. HOUGH 





tWe 
Employ 
Young 
Men 


to distribute 

ts i art t fi hi, yey 
ments in ayment for a hig ie Acme 
bicycle, which we send them on approval. No 
work done until the bicycle arrives and proves 
Satisfactory. 


Young Ladies “:pex°4.en:"° 
If boys onpiris apply they nist be well recom- 
ACME CYCLE COFIPANY, 
ELKHART, IND. 


AD 
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‘« Economy ts wealth.” 


McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Embossing 


Machine. 


Every Photographer his 


own Printer. 





With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in gilt, 
silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
minature size to 25x30. 

The operation is inexpensive, saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 1ooo in cabinet 
mounts, and can be done by a boy or in spare moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes the saving of time is much greater. No picture 
should leave your gallery without your name and address. 

This machine enables you to insure this without long delay in waiting for 
special cards, 

We will be pleased to send on application samples of the work done with 
this machine. 

Price complete with die, bronzes, etc., $25.00, suitable for light dies. 


Heavy machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00, suitable for heavy dies. 








Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The .......... .&. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . ...... . .<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ W.1L. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... S.A. Bashydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper),. ........... . Max Bulde. 
Chemistry of Fhotagraphy, . co: 8 ... . .R. Mohdola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . . GL. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit,. ...... &. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . J. T. Tavior. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The ton: pp., ‘ies.  - 

Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . ....A. Pringle 
Lantern, Book of the. . . . Bo yt ae ae eh C. Hepworth. 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, oe eee « 6 & C, Maio. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth), . : Cree T., 2 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), , 

Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . . 
og ee bees Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, ....... P. C. Duchochots. 
Photo Engraving, . . . . » « « C. Stranhstadle, /r. 
Photo Engraving, Etching ond Litheguaghy >» « « « « « Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . . «so « He dee Gee. 
Porcelain Picture, The teow ¢ to euhe i) /* eh a eles 
Retouching, The Artof. .... és «= 6 «fe eee 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Phctepesby, The 

Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not gi 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 1o cents for registrati¢ 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND ErFIclENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. ‘Ihe cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is un- 
approached. No other powder in the United 
States can show the indorsements of every indi- 
vidual manufacturer of professional flash-lamp 





which are successfully on the market. 
what they say of it, and then judge. 


deceive yourself. 
to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 
Messrs.:—I\n regard to your inquiry I will say, I 


advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver” 


with our machine, 
and I have used no other powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. It operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, 
Very respectfully yours, 
_ L.G. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 

Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAu., February 16, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 

{Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 


Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read 
Do not 


Flash-light work has come 


Cortvanp, N. Y., October 8, 1894 

Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :—Wi\ say in regard to ** Blitz Pulver” 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott | 
Machine. When used with this machine it p: 
beautiful results and with very little smoke 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


MuscaTing, Ia., October 5, 1894 
thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find non 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it! 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full fuerms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliable 
and quick acting. 
Yours respectfully, 
CLIFFORD & SUN, 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$100.00 
Given Away 


Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the pepeeding month. 
WE SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an invent- 
ive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to impress 
the fact that $3 $3 z 


c 


ee = = eS Se > > + 5 


It’s the Simple, 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, “See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,” “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” “Air Brake,” etc. 
Almost every one conceives 
a bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in praec- 
tical use? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make your fortune. Why not 
try? = $3 2 sz Ss 
(2 Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS GLAIMS 60. 


Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{@~ The responsibility of this company 
may be judged by the fact that its 
stock is held by over one thousand 
ot the leading newspapers in the 
United States. 


© 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


Poe ad tn EATEN will 8 

mpt onest 0) t 

7 UNN & CO., who have had nearly titty years : 
mm 





experience in the patent business. unica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation ncruing Fateute and how to ob- 
‘ em sent free. Also a catalogu han- 
~~ Sag ~ wets sent free. _— 
atents taken through Munn & Co. receiv 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid per, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
argest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 a year. Sample copies sent free. 
Buildin Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 24 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORE, 361 BROADWAY. 

















KING 


oF 
FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


PES o' 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w P BUCHANAN 


JOHN R. NOLAN 
Patent Attorney, 


PHILADELPHIA 


134 S. Nintu Street, PHILA. 


Patent Practice Exclusively. 
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Who makes the most « Tricks 
rapid plates ? . 
Read Ilope’s latest book, and learn how to in our 4 
compare plates in a simple way. q 
Why mane pr he ia photographing Trade id : 
moving objects ? 


The new book tells how to do it. 


is the title of ittle book j 
How quick is your shutter? is the title of a neat little book 


, s : . ins kto-<date dodiver 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. ued Contains up-to date Godsers, ‘ 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? recipes, formulas, etc., which met the t 
Read Hope. demands of photographers in every day 


Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? , 
See chapter on Lenses. work. Also contains exam) of 


“It’s a whole library on Photography,” photographic printing by some 
* says an eminent photographer. 7 


oO! the 3 


one ‘*crack’’ photographers of the c¢ 


try. The prints al th | 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ‘he price of an gy gate E 
HAND BOOK, by ArthurHope, — P2'¢ 0" receipt of price, | 


Tenth edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. Fifty Cents per Copy. 3 
Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. ADDRESS § 


For wae aanen, poral saaaniine dlasies. HARE & SCOTT, 
THE WILKINSON CO, 2% Razdoiph street, Hamilton, Missouri. 


$3.00 ‘PEEK-A-BOO” $3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample pi 


i 


ine 








3 saamusannllllineinnmdsens weet 8 


BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL e, 


New Photographic Paper. 
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ALE’S TONEING POWDERS THE CELERITE. 
30.50 AND 75CTS. PER PKG ? ——“— 
AACME BLUEING FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC M S ‘ 
PRINTS 5CTS PER BOTTLE . urtface. 
LUSTRE LUBRICATOR HAS NO EQUAL att 
2¢TS.PER BOTT No Collodion. No Gelatine. No Gold. No Hypo. 
RADICATOR FOR CL EARING VELOW No Platinum. Finest effects, lowest cost, simplest p 
Ni -dey-\ a") 2 5 PER BOX. cess, permanent results, resembles the finest stee! engra\ 
FOR SALE BY ALLE ings. Strong prints from weak negatives. or soft pris! 
from strong ones. Send for Circulars and sample pr 


LONDUN'SHEMICAL Mo Cc CINCINNATI. G to JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 261 Wabash Ave. Chica 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Time and Instantaneous SHUTTER. @ 








This Shutter is both theoretically and practically the most efficient in the 
market. It gives exposures of any duration, from fractions of a second up 
to minutes or hours, without vibration. The same Shutter will fit two or 
more lenses. od general all-round work we advise the use cf this Shutter. 


ORNTON-PICKARD « 


LARGEST SALE IN 
OF THE WORLD. 


Shutters. 


FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER For Extremely Rapid Instantaneous work. Range 








of Speed from 1-20 to 1-1000 part of a second. 


. Alsothe New Silent Studio Shutter. 








SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST AND CATALOGUE, 
For Sale by All Dealers, and by 


Ys Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Opticians, 


Ye | Sole Agents for the United States. 
e - 


é 


GOLD MEDAL to Amateur Photographers. 
Darlington’s 
Handbooks. 


* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook."’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. Maps by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


BOURNEMOUTH and THE NEW FOREST. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 

ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, and CARDI- 
GAN BAY. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
MOSSES and GRASSES of NORTH WALES. 


Llangollen, Dartincton & Co. 
London, W. J. Apams & Co. 








323 & 325 Washington St., Boston. 








Study 


Law at 
Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter. 
in the mill, in the lawyer's office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courst s— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law ‘Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The prague Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
1 448 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, HICH. 

















xl vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pronounced by the leading Photographers 


to be 


Unquestionably the Best 
Print-Out Papers Made. 


Photogenie 


Matt and Glace 


Papers. 


Glace, $1.35 per gross. 
Matt, $2.00 per gross. 





PHOTOGENIC PAPER CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Wes A POSTAL WILL BRING A SAMPLE. Ry 


ae 





Have you tried the Photogenic Combined Varnish and Retouching Fluid? J 








ROSS’ RAPID 





CABINET LENS 


This is the IDEAL LENS for all CABINET WORK 
and up to 8x 10 


Gives all the Sharpness Optically Obtainable, Com- 


bined with the Roundness and Modelling so 
Valuable in Portraiture 


PRICE **" » $122. 00 


5 Per Cent. Discount for Cash 


— + }--90@@ @ @Ge---.4 


G. GENNERT, Sole A al 


24 & 26 East 13th St., New York 





ote ote 


oo @.0 4 2.2. 





\s in building a house you 
would employ the most re- 
nowned architect to draw 
vour plans and the most 
SERIES mM successful build r tO €xecute 
Por General Photography them 


So you Should Select the 


DOUBLE —~ 
AUSD-COERZ ANASTIGMAT 


BUILT BY THE 


rim of ROSS & CO. trans 


Originated by C. P. GOERZ, Berlin 


In Mathematical and Optical Perfection, Beauty and 
Symmetry of Appearance 


There is No Lens Equal x 
é& To the Ross-Goerz 


G. Gennert 


Sole Agent 


24 & 26 East 13th St. SERIES IV 


For Reproductions and Process Work 


NEW YORK 
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AAAAAALADLAAAAAALALADAAAAAALLALAAAAAALALARAAAAA OAL 


If 


you will give 


ILO 


a careful trial you will 
readily understand 
why your neigh- 


bor uses it. 





“Easiest to manipulate ... 
with finest results.” . .... 
Prints positively permanent 


WANAAAANbUdbddAbbLdbAdd ddd Ldd hdd Add ddd bbb dd ddd dd ddd dda 


FOR SALE BY 
YOUR DEALER 


MITIUTUTIIVOCCUILOCCUCUTEOCOUUUCOOUT TOC CUUUL 
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“Blue Label” 


American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price, 
Paper in the Market 


But! 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO.  £, & H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 








A 
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MANUFACTURERS,  # #  ##=;| + & «2;%®S0LE AGENTS, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 591 Broadway, New York. 








Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 299 North Seventh Street, Philadeiphia. 





